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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 13. 1858. 


Hotes. 


PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS. — 
A HINT TO COUNTY ARCH XOLOGISTS. 


[We have, in the earlier volumes of “ N. & Q.,” called 


the attention of our readers to the importance of pre- | 
serving authentic copies of all monumental inscriptions, | 


and thrown out various suggestions as to the mode in 
which this might best be accomplished. We wish the 
writer of the following article had subscribed his name to 
it: for there is certainly no one in this country better 
entitled to be heard upon the subject, whether we look at 
his intimate acquaintance with it in all its bearings, or 
the important position which he occupies. 

We may take this opportunity of congratulating those 
who have shared our anxiety with respect to the shame- 
ful condition of too many of our PAROCHIAL REGISTERS, on 
the fact that the subject is under the consideration of the 
Government, and that a Bill for their more effectual pre- 
servation may probably be submitted to Parliament dur- 
ing the present Session. ] 


Through the pages of “N. & Q.” the public 
attention has been called to the state of parish 


registers in England, in reference to the frequent | 


instances of neglect and carelessness in regard to 


their preservation: of their high importance and | 
value in point of evidence of descent, both as | 
respects the inheritance of lands and dignities, no | 
There is another species of evi- | 


question arises. 
dence of great importance to the true descent of 


4 ; iti 2g ; > H 7. o ; . | . . 7 . 
lands and dignities, to which I would invite public | Having been sometimes fortunate in unravel- 


- } , | ling the perplexities of some of the more glaring 
suggestion to the consideration of the numerous 


attention through the same channel, and offer a 


Archeological Societies occupying very promi- 
nent ground in various counties. I mean the evi- 
dence supplied by monumental inscriptions to the 
memory of the dead of all grades in the different 
churches and churchyards throughout the various 
counties of England and Wales. The genealogical 
materials supplied by these inscriptions afford ge- 
nerally more information than the mere entries of 
baptisms and burials. In visiting of late various 
country churches, I have been struck with the 
number of tablets and gravestones, both within the 
churches and churchyards, where the inscriptions 
are in very many cases scarcely legible, especially 
on those stones which form the pavement of the 
aisles and naves. In the churchyard the constant 
exposure to the weather and damp atmosphere 
renders the decay of the inscriptions inevitable, 
particularly when the stone itself is of a very 
fragile nature. 

The genealogist, the biographer, and the topo- 
graphical historian are all so sensible of the value 
of the evidence afforded by these memorials of the 
dead, and their use in historical illustrations, that 
they will, 1 am sure, unite in urging the preser- 
vation of the inscriptions in all histories of coun- 
ties or parishes when in the course of publication; 
but, as many counties and parishes are without 
any chronicles of their sone » or the broad acres 
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of their respective squires and the owners of 
land, it would be very desirable to form a mass 
of materials of this class to which gentlemen who 
undertake county histories might have access; for 
it is not to be expected that they can visit every 
church and churchyard for the purpose of tran- 
scribing such inscriptions, a work in itself of 
great labour and extent in many large and distant 
parishes. Those persons who have had occasion 
to investigate the descent of Gloucestershire fami- 
lies must be well aware of the value of Bigland’s 
collection of inscriptions from the churches and 
churchyards throughout the county, and few but 
must have regretted the non-completion of that 
work. It strikes me that the secretaries of the 
Archeological Societies would be rendering essen- 
tial service by devoting a few pages in their quar- 
terly or annual publications to the preservation 
of such monumental memorials as are in a state of 
decay, and perishing in the churches and church- 
yards of their respective counties. 

The Sussex Society would find ample materials 
in that county ; and there are amongst that body 
many members capable of appreciating the value 
of such a collection, F. §. A. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


On a Passage in “ Troilus and Cressida.” — 


misprints in the text of Shakspeare, I have re- 
ceived from time to time various Queries from 
correspondents, of which the following is a recent 
specimen : — 

“T stumble at the speech of Ulysses in Troilus 
and Cressida, Act III. Se. 3. It stands thus in 
the folio : — 

*** Time hath (my Lord) a wallet at his backe, 
Wherein he puts almes for obliuion : 
A great siz’d monster of ingratitudes : 
Those scraps are good deedes past, 
Which are deuour’d as fast as they are made, 
Forgot as soon as done.’ &c. 

“The great siz'd monster’ is pleonastic; and 
when we have got him, what are we to do with 
him? ‘The monster should be the alms, yet the 
next line calls these scraps, and keeps to the 
plural number. Therefore, I want some other 
word of the nature of ‘ great siz’d’ accumulation 
—or bundle of ingratitude. 

“ Or, perhaps, sizec’as well as monster is corrupt? 
And then we have to supply — 

“¢ A great of ingratitudes,’ 
with some equivalent of wallet or alms : — 
“* A great portmanteau of ingratitudes’ (?) 


But I am all in the dark, and shall be most thank. 
ful if you will turn on the light. 


“ P.S.—‘ A monster of ingratitudes' is a usual 
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phrase ; but then what has great sized to do with | wood-cut at the end of the play is the same as 


Time as the monster? Must we change this, and 
drop the s of ingratitudes? More light!” 


I take shame to myself for having passed over 
this passage with no other notice than quoting the 
parallel passage from Spenser; although it had 
“never been questioned ;” and I therefore turned 
to Mr. Dyce’s recent edition, in the hope of find- 
ing a solution of the difficulty; but, alas! it is 
there passed over in silence. I must confess, how- 
ever, that a glance at once showed me the remedy, 
and that we must in future read : — 

“ Time hath, my Lord, a wallet at his back, 

Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 

A great siz’d muster of ingratitudes : 

Those scraps are good deeds past: which are devour’d 

As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 

As done,” &c. 
But in the interim a supplementary note reached 
me, in which my correspondent says: “I found 
late on Saturday night what I think we should 
read : — 

“* A great scythed monster of ingratitude.’ 


not ingratitudes.” 
Now, as I owe to my correspondent the advan- 
tage of having my attention called to the passage, 


although I feel confident in my own correction, I | 


think it but just to him to submit the whole as a 


Query to such of your readers as may take in- | 


terest in restoring a passage to sense in one of 
those noble speeches of Ulysses which form the 
most remarkable feature in this very singular but 
to me most interesting drama. S. W. Sincere, 


South Lambeth. 


Passage in “ Lear.” —In King Lear, Act I. 
Sc. 4., the Fool says : — 

“ Truth is a dog which must to kennel; he must be 
whipped out when Lady the Brach may stand by the 
fire and stink.” 


and lady, where one would have expected the 
opposition to be between éruth and lie. May it 








that used throughout the volume. The wood- 
cut letter C of the first line of the play is the same 
as that used for the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
the only other play which begins witha C. The 
editor's first idea seems to have been to place it 
before “ Timon of Athens,” which follows “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” the last page of which is numbered 
79. instead of 76. (77. and 78. are omitted in the 
numbering); this idea they abandoned, and placed 
the play as the first of the tragedies, with separate 
and peculiar signatures, not letters of the al- 
phabet. 

The omission was probably discovered after all 
the preliminary matter had been printed, in- 
cluding the list of plays. The first edition of 
“ Troilus and Cressida” was printed in 1609; it 
must therefore have been an oversight the not 
printing it in its proper place in the progress of 
the volume through the press. H. F. 





Ritson’s MS. Notes on Shakspeare.— At the 
sale of Ritson’s library, a copy of Johnson and 
Steevens’ edition of Shakspeare, 8 vols., with a 
great number of MS. notes, corrections, &c., to- 
gether with three volumes of MS. notes by Ritson, 
prepared by him for the press, realised 1107. As 
the variorum edition contains a mere sprinkling 
of notes by Ritson, it would be desirable to as- 
certain where these volumes are now deposited. 
They are, in all probability, of considerable lite- 
rary value.* R. 


THE “MATCHLESS ORINDA,” AND HER 
DESCENDANTS. 


Mrs. Katherine Philips, whose character and 
writings stand out in marked contrast to the age 
in which she lived, was the second wife of James 
Philips, Esq., of the Priory, Cardigan. He was 


the eldest son of Hector Philips, Esq., of Porth 
Here then is a curious opposition between truth | Eynon, in the same county. This Hector Philips 


not be that Shakspeare wrote “lye the brach,” | 


and that the printers thought “ lye” a contraction 


for “lady,” instead of the whole of the opposite of | 


truth ? 

I do not find that this conjecture has been made 
. by any of the commentators, and yet it seems a 
very obvious one. 





Shakspeare, the First Folio (2 S. v. 164.) 
— There is no doubt that “ Troilus and Cres- 
sida” belongs to the book. ‘The type is pre- 
cisely the same, with the peculiar use of the v 
and the u. The wood-cut fleuron, at the be- 
ginning of the play, is the same as that found 
at the commencement of ten other plays. 


| his instructions. 


| 


The 


was appointed by the parliament, during the re- 
bellion, commissioner for the sale of the con- 
fiscated estates of the Royalists in South Wales; 
and is said to have incurred great odium by the 
inflexible severity with which he carried out 
Mr. Philips was descended from 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, Knt., of Picton Castle, 
in the county of Pembroke, who is the com- 
mon ancestor of all the Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
and Pembrokeshire families bearing the name of 
Phillips, with one or two exceptions. Mr. Hector 
Philips married Anne, daughter of Sir William 
Wogan, Knt., of Wiston Castle, in the county of 
Pembroke ; so that the husband of the “ matchless 
Orinda” was of noble descent through both parents. 

[* This lot (No. 986.) was purchased by Messrs. Long- 
man & Co. ] 
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He was married three times: his first wife being 
Frances, daughter of Sir Richard Phillipps, Bart., 
of Picton Castle ; his second, Katherine, daughter 
of John Fowler, merchant of the city of London 
(“the matchless Orinda”); and his third, Anne, 
daughter of Sir Rice Reedd, Bart. I believe that 
neither his first nor third spouse bore him any 
children; and of the issue of Mrs. Katherine 
Philips, only one daughter survived her. ‘The 
death of her first-born, a son, is touchingly la- 
mented in one of her poems, the collected edition 
of which was not published until after her un- 
timely decease. I possess a copy of her works, | 
with a portrait, engraved by Faithorne, which is in 
fine condition ; but as it is a transcript of a pos- 
thumous bust, taken from a portrait which is said 
never to have been very like her, it can scarcely 
be considered to be a fair representation of the 
casket which enshrined so fine a mind. She is 
said to have been very beautiful; and so modest 
withal, that no persuasion could induce her to 
consent to the publication of her poems; which, 
written for the solace of her leisure hours, and 
circulated among her friends, at last crept sur- 
reptitiously into print, to her infinite annoyance. 
Mrs. Philips was the friend of Jeremy Taylor, who 
addressed to her a “ Discourse on Friendship ;” 
and she had her praises celebrated by Cowley, 
Dryden, and Lord Roscommon. This woman of 
genius and worth died in London, of confluent 
small-pox, on June 22, 1664, at the early age of 
thirty-one years.* She lies buried with her son 
at St. Osyth’s, in Essex. I have now lying before 
me a Bible which belonged to the daughter and 
only surviving child of “the matchless Orinda.” 
She married Lewis Wogan, Esq., of Boulston, in 
the county of Pembroke. The Bible is in fine 
preservation, and has on the fly-leaf the following 
autograph: “ Kath. Wogan, Her Bible.” On the 
next page : — 

“ Katharine Philips was born y® 13 of Aprill, 1656, 
being Sunday morning, betwixt 4 and 5 of clock, at y® 
Priory of Cardigan.” 





Beneath this entry are inserted the births of 
her children at Boulston ; the first of which shows 
that she must have married at a very early age :— 





“ Katharine Wogan was born y* 6‘ of September, 1672, 
being Fryday, betwixt 4 and 5 of clock in the afternoon.” 

“ Edward Wogan was born the 26 of March, 1674; 
about 8 of clock in the morning, on a Thursday.” 

“ Jane Wogan was Borne the 22°¢ of March 1674, on 
Sunday between ten and Eleaven of clock at night.” 

“ Elizabeth Wogan was Borne the 24" of Aprill, 1676, 
being Munday, betwixt three and 4 of clocke in the 
morning.” 

“ Anne Wogan was Borne the 234 of May, 1677, being 
Wenesday, about five of the clock in the afternoon.” 


* The age of Mrs. Philips is copied from the preface to 
her Poems. I was under the impression that she was 
born in 1631, which. would have made her three years 


older, 


“ Frances Wogan was Borne the 234 of July, 1678, 
being Tuesday, betwixt eight and nine of the clocke at 
night.” 

“ Lewis Wogan y® younger was borne November the 
5, 1679, about two a clocke in the afternoon.” 


“ Still Borne.” 


“ Arabella Wogan was Borne of a Wenesday, the 2294 


| of February, 168}, about eight of the clocke at night.” 


“ Hector Wogan was borne the 15" of May, 1683, of a 
tuesday between eight and nine in the morning.” 

“ Abraham Wogan was borne the 27" of March, about 
three a clocke in the morning on a Fryday, 1685.” 

“ James Wogan was borne March the 8*, 1639, about 
two of clocke in the afternoon, on a tuesday.” 

“ Lewis Wogan the younger was Borne Aprill the 19%, 


|} on a Thursday, between seaven and eight a clocke at 


night, 1688.” 

“ Katherine Wogan was Borne the 29% of August, 
1689, on a Thursday, a litle after one of clocke in the 
morning.” 

“ Lewis Wogan was Borue the 6* of March, 
Fryday, neere eleaven a clocke at night.” 

“ Philippa Wogan was borne the 17‘ day of May, 1694, 
being on Ascention Thursday in the morning; between 
six and 7 a clocke.” 


1699 


ov ona 


Of this numerous family the sole survivor was 
Anne Wogan, who was married, Dec. 26, 1698, 
to John Laugharne of St. Bride’s, in the county 
of Pembroke, Esq. Lewis Wogan, Katharine 
Philips, his wife, and fourteen of their children, 
lie buried in Boulston churc!:, where a monument 
is erected to their memory. The tomb bears an 
erroneous date of the death of Lewis Wogan; as 
it states that he died “ March 25, 1692 ;” whereas, 
according to the Bible, his daughter Philippa was 
born May 17, 1694, more than two years subse- 
quently. Within a stone’s throw of the church 
stand the ruins of the mansion, once the scene of 
so many hopes and so much sorrow: “ Rachel 
weeping for her children, because they are not.” 


| The church, too, in which they were originally 


buried has been taken down, and another occupies 
its place: “For the fashion of this world passeth 


away.” Joun Pavin Puisxies. 
Haverford west. 
CARDINAL YORK: THE STUART PAPERS. 


The following old letter from Rome is so curi- 
ous, both in “a literary and antiquarian” point of 
view, that I think it well merits preservation in 
“N.& Q.” Its publication through your widely 
circulating medium may elicit further informa- 
tion on the subject :— : 

“Rome, JAn. 10, 1817. 

“Latterly the Stuart Papers have been the chief sub- 
ject of conversation here. ‘The whole of those which had 
been in the possession of the late Cardinal York, forming 
a Supplement probably to those in the Scotch College in 
Paris, had been traced and purchased by a Scotch Gen- 
tleman of the name of Watson, a resident here during part 
of the late war. They have since been secured and sealed 
by order of Government; the person from whom they 
were purchased is arrested, and at this moment Papal 
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Gens d’ Armes keep guard in the house. Myself and —— 
had a short view of them before they were seized, in 
company with Mr. —— and Lord How the papers 
first got out of the Cabinets of the Cardinal I have not 
heard; but they came into the possession of Tassoni, 
auditor of the Pope, and were confidentially entrusted to 
a Priest of the name of Lussi. — Watson heard of this, 
and, after assuring himself of the authenticity of the in- 
formation, applied for them to the Priest. Lussi required 
the permission of Tassoni, and it is understood, that, by 
well-directed douceurs, his concurrence was obtained. A 
receipt was given for two handred crowns, and the papers 
secured in Watson's lodgings. The new possessor of 
them talked and would take no advice. The circum- 
stance at length transpired. Tassoni regretted the affair, 
and applied to the Secretary of State, who interfered, on 
the ground of a misrepresentation by Lussi. ‘The latter 
and the papers were immediately seized. This is the ex- 
terior state of the case: what other motive may have 
prevailed — the affair is still a matter of discussion. 

“The Papers are numerous, authentic, and valuable. 
They are supposed to amount to half a million. Many of 
them were not packed when I saw them, and covered, in 
great packages, the sides of a small chamber. The whole 
weighed seven tons. They began with James II., and go 
down to the death of Cardinal York. In those which I 
saw, every thing public and private is embraced, from 

lots of invasion and correspondence with foreign powers, 
fee. &c. to the amours of the Pretender, and the details of 
the domestic menage of the Court of Albany. Several 
letters are in the handwriting of James and the Preten- 
der, and the collection is arranged with an elaborate care 
which does credit to the mere mechanical talents for busi- 
ness of the exiles and their party. 

“TI saw among the political papers, four proclamations 
of the son of James, particularly to the Universities; the 
Pretender promises the entire establishment of their ec- 
clesiastical rights, and his full support of the Protestant 
church in all its privileges, however ample. A short date 
after comes a letter of the Cardinal, congratulating him 
on his open avowal of the Catholic religion! Of course 
these are admirable illustrations of each other. Then there 
is a letter to James, from the General of the Jesuits, offer- 
ing him the support of himself individually, and his order 
for any religious purpose he might design them; it is 
very short and vague, signed, I think, Ritz or Retz. Al- 
most all the principal families of Ireland and Scotland 
are implicated. A Colonel O’Bryan seems to have been a 
remarkably active personage. Many, that have hitherto 
been only suspected, are now deeply compromised ; par- 
ticularly the Wyndham family, who gave most minute 
information, and many other Members of the Parliament 
of the day. ‘There is a very long letter of the Attorney, 
arranging a plan for invasion, one from the Duke of 
Leeds, offering Admiral Baker, then in the command of 
the Channel Fleet, a Peerage, and 400,000/. in the result 
of defection. There are letters of the Duke of Norfolk, 
signed N., but of no importance; he seems to have been 
the most cautious of the party. I have heard something, 
but not with that precision which you require, of a 
scheme arranged between a Mr. H and , for the 
assassination of the Pretender. This, if accurate, is a 
serious charge, and may develope a singular scene of this 
strange drama. 

“ The letters of the Queen are principally introductions 
of Irish families exiled and fugitive, to her Roman and 
Italian friends. They enter, though numerous in the ex- 
treme, but little into the political intrigues of the day. 

“Perhaps the most curious of the whole are the letters of 
Miss Walkinshaw to Prince Charles; the letters of her 
daughter to the same; the letters of James to him; and 
the remonstrance of his friends in Scotland.” 











When such very curious matter as the above 
came to light on a hurried glance at the Stuart 
papers, what a mass of important and intensely 
interesting historical information would doubtless 
have been disclosed, had the entire of the half 
million of documents been carefully examined and 
noted ! 

In an old newspaper dated April 20, 1817, I 
find the following additional particulars respecting 
the singular sale, and still more singular seizure, 
of those valuable documents :— 


“Itis now above two years since these important docu- 
ments were discovered at Rome, by Mr. Watson, a Scotch 
Gentleman, then resident in that city, in a situation which 
must soon have produced their destruction, from the joint 
operation of vermin and the elements. 

“ M. Cesarini, the auditor of the Pope, was the Exe- 
cutor of Cardinal York, the last male descendant ef James 
II. The Executor did not long survive the Cardinal: 
and his successor M. Tassoni became his representative as 
Executor of the Cardinal York. To M. Tassoni, then, 
application was made for leave to examine the papers. 
It was granted, together with permission to copy at plea- 
sure. This last indulgence was soon discovered, from the 
number and importance of the documents, to present 
labour almost without end and led to the acquisition of 
the originals, by purchase, from M. Tassoni. Though the 
sum which he received for them was inconsiderable, yet 
so little value did M. Tassoni set upon them, that he ac- 
tually considered himself as much over paid. As they 
were perused, however, their immense worth became 
known, and Mr. Watson, unfortunately, considered him- 
self under no necessity of concealing the value of the pro- 


| perty which he had bought. The archives of the Stuarts 





were seized by an order of the Papal Government, in the 
apartments of the proprietor; and Cardinal Gonsalvi jus- 
tified this despotic act by a brief avowal that the Stuart 
apers were too great a prize for any subject to possess. 
Vith his Eminence Cardinal Gonsalvi the proprietor in 
vain remonstrated ; and at length notified his determina- 
tion to appeal to his own Government, the British 
Consul having declined to interfere. The Roman Go- 
vernment, upon reflection, saw that the measure which 
it adopted could neither be justified nor tolerated; and 
offered the property to the tase Regent, as a present. 
The British Government never denied the right of Mr. 
Watson toa property which he had fairly bought, though 
it wisely entered into a negociation with him, for the 
purpose of rendering objects of much peculiar national in- 
terest the ogee of the nation.—A respectable com- 
mission has lately been appointed, under the Royal 
warrants of the Prince Regent, to inquire into their nature 
and value, and will report upon them accordingly.” 


Is it known what conclusion the Royal Com- 
missioners came to? I understand that the Stuart 
papers are still preserved at Rome, but I know 
not in what repository. His Holiness Pius IX. 
(the present Pope) possesses a considerable share 
of that literary taste and liberality of disposition 
which characterised the pontificate of Leo X.; 
and, were he solicited, might allow access to the 
documents for historical purposes. 

A recent letter from Rome in the Augsburgh 
Gazette informs us that the printing-office of the 
Vatican is about to be reestablished, in order to 
print a vast number of valuable documents pre- 
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served in the archives. The first great work, in 

six folio volumes, will embrace a diary kept by the 

Council of Trent, with a mass of correspondence 

of the apostolic nuncios, bishops, and sovereigns. 

Dare we hope that a selection from the “seven 

tons weight ” of Stuart papers may follow it? 
Wicuiam Joan Firz-Parrick. 

Kilmacud Manor, 
Stillorgan, Dublin. 

[These papers were purchased by George IV., and the 
first volume, consisting chiefly of the Ailterbury Corre- 
spondence, was published under the editorship of Mr. 
Glover, who in his preface says: “ It is not intended to 
enter into any detailed account of these papers here; the 
consideration of the whole, as a collection, will more ap- 
propriately precede James’s own Correspondence.” See 
also three articles on the Stuart papers in our 1* §, xi. 
170. 253. 294. } 


5. 





BACON'S ESSAYS ON THE WISDOM OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 


(Continued from p. 182.) 


It certainly is very desirable, as Mr. Sincer 
justly remarks, to retain an old version of the 
De Sap. Vet. (or of any of the Latin treatises of 
Juord Bacon), for the sake of preserving ‘“ more 
uniformity of style” with the author's English 
writings, and “carrying the reader back to the 
time of its production.” 
there is any old version sufficiently trustworthy 
to be retained without a careful revision and re- 
quiring many alterations. Sir A. Gorges’ trans- 
lation of the Sapientia Veterum certainly is no 
exception, for it has not a few inelegancies and 
inaccuracies, with some gross blunders. I subjoin 


| sive, Via media, is rendered, “ Scylla and Icarus, 


But I greatly doubt that | 


| in their Meditations ; 


a few additional instances, which, like the former, | 


occurred to me from casual reading, not from 
searching examination. 

The titles of some of the Myths are incorrectly 
given: thus I. Cassandra, sive Parresia is ren- 
dered “ Cassandra, or Divination,” whereas what 
Bacon intended by the word Parresia (lit. bold- 
ness) is Untimely Admonition, Unseusonable and 
over-free Counsel. 1X. Fuma is rendered “ Fame,” 
but what is intended is, Public Rumour, Defama- 
tion, Detraction, &c. ; “ Fame,” at least in modern 
English, having an exclusively good sense, and 
being equivalent to Renown or Glory. XXII. 
Nemesis, sive Vices Rerum, is rendered “ Nemesis, 
or the Vicissitude of Things” (giving it the same 
title as that of the LVIth Essay, which in the 
Latin translation is De Vicissitudine Rerum) ; but 
Vices Rerum connected thus with Nemesis, or 
Retribution, means not so much the Revolutions 
or Vicissitudes of Things, as Reverses of Fortune, 
or the Vicissitudes of Adversity. XXVI. Prome- 
theus, sive Status Hominis, is rendered “ Prome- 
theus, or the Statue of Man!” Did the translator 
unagine that Status was the Latin for Statue ? 
XXVIL. Icarus Volans: item Scylla et Charybdis, 


or the Middle Way.” XXIV. Dionysus, sive Cu- 
piditas, is rendered, and, I think, rightly, “ Dio- 

* ener sae : rs 
nysus, or Passions,” but the Latin should be given 
in this case, and perhaps with all. 

As a sample of the clumsy and obscure pas- 
sages not uncommon, take the following : — 

“ Moreover that of the Labyrinth is an excellent Al- 
legory, whereby is shadowed the Nature of Mechanical 
Sciences; for all such handicraft Works as are more in- 
genious and accurate, may be compared to a Labyrinth 
in respect of Subtilty and divers intricate Passages, and 
in other plain Resemblances, which by the Eye of Judge- 
ment can hardly be guided and discerned, but only by 
the Line of Experience.”— Dedalus. 


The original may be rendered thus : — 


“ The addition of the Labyrinth contains a very beau- 
tiful Allegory, in which the nature of Mechanic Arts in 
general is shadowed out: for all the more ingenious and 


| accurate Mechanical Inventions may be conceived as a 








Labyrinth, which, by reason of their subtilty, intricacy, 
and complex relations, as well as the apparent resem- 
blances they have among themselves, scarce any amount 
of judgment can unravel and distinguish; so that they 
are only to be understood and traced by the Clue of ex- 
perience,” 

Again, in the Fable of Cupid : — 

“ Neque aliquid Nature notius; ergo nec Genus, nec 
Forma; Quamobrem quecunque ea tandem sit, positiva 
est et surda.” 

“ Neither was there anything better known to Nature, 
and therefore neither Genus nor Form. Wherefore what- 
soever it is, positive it is, and but inexpressible! ” 

See also the passage beginning with Eccl. iii. 
1l., where Et Mundum tradidit disputationibus 
eorum is rendered, “ Also, He hath set the World 
” and ending with — 


“Verum ista meditatio angusta fuit, et ad punciora 
quam par erat, respiciens. Neque enim, aut Corporum 
Celestium in orbem Conversio (The Revolution of the 
Heavenly Bodies) aut Rerum Contractiones et Expan- 
siones ad hoc Principium [Principle] reduci, aut accomo- 
dari posse videntur.” 

“ But this Meditation was very shallow, containing 
less than was expedient; for neither the turning of the 
Celestial Bodies in a round, nor shutting and opening of 
things, may seem to be reduced or applied to this Be 


” 


ginning ! 

Again, in the Fable of Dionysus : 

« Etiam sacrorum et ceremoniarum Inventor & Insti- 
tutor habebatur, ejus tamen generis, que et fanatice 
erant, et plene corruptelarum, atque insuper cradeles.” 

“ He was held the Inventor and Institutor of Sacrifices 
and Ceremonies, and full of Corruption and Cruelty.” 


As a specimen of the not merely inelegant, but 
barbarous English occasionally to be met with in 
this version, take the following passage, which 
occurs in the Fable of Pan : 

“Ob quod Judicium, Mydas asininas aures tulit, sed 
clam, et secretd.” 

“ But the wise Judge had a pair of Ass’s Ears pri- 
vately chopped to his Noddle for his sentence!” 


Thus, too, the Wife of Orpheus, on his looking 
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back on her, “ forthwith tumbles back again head- 
long into Hell;” and Pluto carries away Proser- 
pine “ in his Coach.”— Quadrigis, &c. &c. 

The following are, I suppose, misprints: p. 267. 
line 21, “ of” for so; p. 268. line 13, “ affected” 
for effected ; p. 342. line 7, “ These” for The. 

Mr. Stncer, I think, only mentions one edition 


of Sir A. Gorges’ translation, that of 1619; Dr. | 


Shaw mentions another printed in 1680. It would 
be worth while to refer to the last, as it possibly 
my be more correct. 


s an ee the advantage of comparing | 


Bacon with Bacon, I may refer to “ The Ancient 
Fable of Cupid,” which is given in a greatly en- 
larged, though not complete form, in his De 
Principiis, “an unfinished, posthumous piece, 
published by Gruter among the Scripta;” and 
which ought to be given in any complete edition 
of the Wisdom of the Ancients. It may be found 
in Shaw, vol. iii. p. 581. 

The Latin edition of Bacon's Works which I 
have referred to is the folio of 1638. 

In my next and concluding Note I shall make 
some suggestions for a new English edition of 
Bacon's De Sapientia Veterum; and some remarks 
on the Philosophy of Mythology. 


queried about recently turns out on inquiry to 
be, not Lord Bacon's, but that of Thomas Sclater 
Bacon, Esq., sold in 1756-7. 


SWIFTIANA. 


Sir Richard Steele and Dean Swift. —I wish I 
could answer, or that anybody could and would 
answer, the questions (anté, p. 27.) of M. S., as to 
who was the author of Essays, §c., by the Author 
of the“ Tale of a Tub.” ‘The squibbing and pam- 
phieteering of that day is rarely noticed even by 
our biographers or bibliographers: although a 
knowledge of it, and of its parentage, is absolutely 


— to enable us to understand the personal | 
an 


political relations of the men of that time. 
For example, we know that Swift and Steele were 
friends and literary associates up to 1713, and 
from that time to the day of Steele's death they 
were enemies. Swift, indeed, rarely mentioned 
Steele but with bitterness. 
lained ? 
joined the Tories ; but that separated him equally 
from Addison as from Steele, and yet Addison 
and Swift were ever friends. There may have 
been a coolness—a drawing apart —about 1713- 
1714 when the quarrel raged between Swift and 
Steele ; but nothing more, as Swift himself has re- 
corded. Swift says Steele attacked him in The 
Guardian ; but the attack amounts to so little that 
they might have shaken hands in half an hour. 
Swift indeed asserts that he had called him an in- 





Errionnacu. | 
P.S. The “Catalogue of Bacon's Library” I | 


How is this to be ex- | 
Swift, we know, left the Whigs and | 





fidel; but, so far as The Guardian is concerned, 
this is mere exaggeration, and disproved by The 
Guardian itself. It is obvious that there must 
have been more serious and more lasting grounds 
of quarrel than we are aware of, and it is my 
| opinion that these mutual criminations and recri- 
minations went on perseveringly for some time. I 
have always been of opinion that the pamphlet 
| referred to by M. S. was written by Steele. 
| There are charges in it which no other man would 
have thought worth marshalling against Swift. 
Thus in the Dedication the writer, in the charac- 
ter of Swift, proceeds to justify himself from “ two 
pretended crimes” which had been, he says, urged 
against him (p. vii.) : 

“ The first is, the breach of friendship with my old ac- 
| quaintance and bottle-companion, Dick Steele; and that 
I have pursued him with a violence inconsistent with the 
character of a friend, and unworthy that of a Clergyman 
and Christian.” 

Now I cannot believe that any politician of that 
day and hour would have thought this personal 
quarrel worth blazoning amongst the offences—the 
crimes—of the Dean, except Dick Steele himself. 
Then, again, there was one subject on which 
Steele was unusually earnest and emphatic, and 
wrote and laboured with fanatical zeal: this was 
| the demolition of Dunkirk: and Dunkirk furnishes 
| a ground of attack. 

“ As for the demolishing of Dunkirk, I have done all I 
could to prevent it. I have ridicul’d the importance of it, 
but it won’t do; the clamour still continues, and I fear it 

| must be demolish’d at last.” (p. xiii.) 

So begins the attack, and so it ends. Thus, in the 
| Essay on Friendship, Swift is assumed to write : 
“The name of Friend in such cases is of signal service, 
| and here it is only that Friendship, or the pretence of it, is 
A man who believes you his friend is quite un- 


| valuable, 
| guarded, and never suspects an attack from your quarter ; 
| his bosom is open to you; and when he finds himself 
| touched, it’s odd but you are call’d into the consultation. 

You wound him as you please, and suffer him only to 
| apply such remedies as you think advisable, After this 
manner I acted with Mr. Steele (which is the second in- 
stance I promis’d). And tho’ at last he has discovered 
me to be his enemy, yet I led him into so many steps of 
ruin, whilst he was my friend, that it’s now impossible 
for him to extricate himself. My reputation now rises 
superior to his, and is quite of a different nature: so that 
the name of friend is of no further use, and I can trample 
on him with a better grace as a declared enemy.” 


In this style the Dean’s treatment of Steele oc- 
| cupies four or five pages. Again, his conduct to 

Steele is brought forward (p. 54.), and there we 
| have another Dunkirk charge. 

While on this subject, I would submit for con- 
sideration whether Steele did not write Dr. 
Ss: "s real Diary, Burleigh, 1715. It contains 
like allusions to Swift’s quarrel, and a description 
of Steele’s demerits much more in the prt: 6 of 
Steele than of Swift. Thus— 


“Wrote Friday’s bitter Examiner against St——e. Ha! 
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Dick, thou’rt down, I think. What a d—d harden’d 
honesty that fellow has! And how little wise in his ge- 
neration. To work against tide, to be recompenc’d the 
” 


Lord knows when, or by the Lord knows who! 

These angry personalities, remember, were not 
all on one side. Swift had his revenge in “ JZorace 
Paraphrased, addressed to Richard Steele;” in John 
Dennis's Invitation to Richard Steele; in, as I think 
probable, The Character of Richard St-—-le, By 
Toby; and, possibly, in numberless other venemous 
things, which our literary ologists have not yet 
either caught or named. Toby is indeed printed 
amongst Dr. Wagstaffe’s Works ; but no reason is 
given; unless, indeed, it be that Wagstaffe “ was 
so far from having any personal peak or enmity ” 
against Steele, “that at the time of his writing he 
did not so much as know him even by sight;” yet 
that the very first sentence of The Character is a 
sneer at Steele’s “ short face.” EB. B. T. 





Dean Swift, and Life of Bonnell. — Mr. Kelly 
of Dublin, in his Catalogue, just issued, offers for 
sale a copy of the Life of James Bonnell, on the 
fly-leaf of which, in the handwriting of Swift, is 
the following : — 

“ Thus James Bonnell lived, plainly doth appear, 

A Book so Thick, a copper plate so neat, 

To prove his money, like his life well spent: 
They likewise here do Fix his monument, 
Who, as a mark upon his sacred Dust, 
Oblidged the Public with his pretty bust. 
What’s wanting to make the book worth minding, 
Is easily got, A pretty Binding. 

Then surely none can doubt the book will sell, 
James Bonnell lived and dyed so well; 

Yet Thanks to the Gods his wife may wish up, 
There survived a man not yet a Bishop.” 


It seems to be worth preserving in “ N. & Q.” 
D. S. 





Swiftiana. — The following “Swiftiana” from 
my note-book are much at your service. They 
are extracted from a rare and curious book : — 

“Poems, by the late George Monck Berkeley, Esq., 
L.L.B., F.S.A., with a Preface by the Editor, consisting of 
some Anecdotes of Mr. Monck Berkeley, and several of 
his friends, 4to., London, 1797.” 

The Preface consists of 630 pages, while the 
Poems are contained in 178! These are followed 
by the editor's postscript of thirty pages. The edi- 
tor was Mrs. Eliza Berkeley, daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Frinsham, Rector of Shottesbrooke, and 
grand-daughter of Francis Cherry, Esq., of Shottes- 
brooke House, the friend and patron of Tom 
Hearne the antiquary. She married the Rev. Dr. 
George Berkeley, Canon of Canterbury, the onl 
son of the celebrated Bishop Berkeley. The vem A 
is fullof curious anecdotes. Lowndes says it was* 
privately printed, which is a mistake. There is 
no copy in the British Museum.* 





[* There is a copy in the Grenville Library. — Ep. ] 


“ P. 381. On Dean Swift’s introducing Mr. (afterwards 
Bishop) Berkeley to the then Earl of Berkeley, it was in 
this singular way: ‘ My Lord, here is a fine young Gen- 
tleman of your family. I can assure your Lordship, it is 
a much greater honour to you to be related to him, than 
it is to him to be related to you.’ ” 

“P. 385. The Editor herself firmly believes from what 
she learned from Dr. Berkeley’s very old beloved friend, 
Dean Delany, that both Dean Swift and Mrs. Johnson 
were actually the children of Sir William Temple, and 
the heavy tidings arrived not until the day on which the 
indissoluble knot was tied.” 

“ P, 386. While Mr. Berkeley was sojourning in Dublin, 
| he discovered that the old servant, Mr. Richard Brinan, 
| in whose arms Dean Swift expired, was poor as well as 
aged; he relieved him, and ordered his father’s agent to 
pay him a small sum every month. The Editor continues 
to pay this.” 

Now if this be true at the date of this book 
(1797), it is possible persons may be living who 
had seen and spoken to this old servant of Swift. 
Several =— in this neighbourhood remember 
Mrs. Berkeley. 

These are all the “Swift” anecdotes in the vo- 
lume; but it has many of Bishop Berkeley, Fran- 
cis Cherry, &c. One, perhaps, relating to Bishop 
Ken should be noted, as I have not seen it men- 
tioned in any life of that prelate. (I mean his re- 
sidence at Shottesbrooke.) 

“Pp. 422—3. The seraphic Bishop Ken found a second 
home at Shottesbrooke House, dividing his time between 
Longleate and Mr. Cherry’s. Dr. Grabe, and many other 
learned foreigners, spent much time there. Bishop Ken 
every morning made a vow that he would not marry that 
day. Mr. Cherry used frequently, on his entering the 
breakfast-room, to say, ‘ Well, my good lord, is the reso- 
lution made this morning?’—*‘O yes, Sir, long ago.” 
He rose generally very early, and never took a second 
sleep.” . 

The editor concludes her preface (p. 628.) by 
saying she has “ several stone weight of papers to 
inspect of Bishop Berkeley’s —his journal when in 
Italy, &c.; of Mr. Cherry's; of Archbishop Secker’s, 
&e.” Ricwarp Hooper, F.S.A. 

White Waltham. 

[Our correspondent does not seem to be aware that in 
1789 George Monck Berkeley had himself published a 
volume entitled Literary Relics, containing Original Letters 
trom King Charles II., King James II, the Queen of Bo- 
hemia, Swift, Berkeley, Addis, Steele, &c., &c. To which 
is prefixed an Inquiry into the Life of Dean Swift. And 
that, in that very volume, we have Berkeley’s own and 
more accurate version of the Swiftiana given by Mrs. 
Berkeley. ‘They are as follow: — 

P. liv. “ When Swift (who did everything in his own 
way) introduced Bishop Berkeley to Lord Berkeley, he 
made use of these words: * My Lord, here is a relation of 
your Lordship’s who is good for something, and that as 
times go is saying a great deal.’ ” 

But what G. Monck Berkeley himself tells us (p. oy 
on the authority of Richard Brennan, in whose arms Swi 
breathed his last, and who had attended him during the 
six years that immediately preceded his death, and was 
| at that time one of the bell-ringers at St. Patrick’s, is 
| very different from the story recorded by Mrs. Berkeley :— 
| “ My informer (Richard Brengan), who js still living 
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in Dublin, told me, that when he was at school, there 
was a boy boarded with the master who was ee! 
reputed to be the Dean’s son by Mrs. Johnson. He 
added, that the boy strongly resembled the Dean in his 
complexion; that he dined constantly at the Deanery 
every Sunday; and that when other boys were driven 


out of the deanery yard, he was suffered to remain there | 


and divert himself. This boy survived Mrs, Johnson but 
@ year or two at the most, 
story is, that it is very consistent with the dates of Mrs. 
Johnson’s marriage and death; the former having taken 
place in 1716, the latter in 1727-8. The story is, how- 
ever, related merely as the report of the day, and no stress 


” 


is intended to be laid upon it.”—Ep, “N, & Q.”] 


NELL GWYN. 


Oldys, in the MS. notes which I before quoted 
(anté, p. 106.), mentions that Hart the yore se- 
duced Eleanor Gwyn at the early age of fourteen, 
and states that she first charmed the King in sing- 
ing the song from The Rivals, “ My lodging upon 
the cold ground is;” 


All I shall remark on this | 


but this latter portion is | 


contradicted by a subsequent note signed J. Reed, | 
who attributes the incident to Mrs. Davis, another | 


of the king’s mistresses. There appears, how- 
ever, some doubt in the tale, as a similar story is 
told of Mrs. Jordan and her royal lover, with the 
more modernised version of the same song.* 

The characters and pieces in which Eleanor 
performed are as follows : — 


ey Ciduria, in The Indian Emperour. 
1666. Lady Wealthy, in English Monsieur. 


1667. Flora, in Flora’s Vagaries, 

1667. Mirida, in All Mistaken, or the Mad Couple. 
1667. Florimel, in The Maiden Queen. 

1667. Alizia, in The Black Prince. 

1667. Celia, in The Humorous Lieutenant. 





[* The following note on this incident is printed in the 
fourth edition of Pepys’s Diary, 1854, vol. iii. p. 80. :— 
“ Mary Davis, sometime a comedian in the Duke of 
York's troop, and one of those actresses who boarded with 
Sir W. Davenant, was, according to Pepys, a natural 
daughter of Thomas Howard, first Earl of Berkshire. 
She captivated the King by the charming manner in 
which she sung a ballad beginning, ‘ My lodging it is on 
the cold ground,’ when acting Celania, a shepherdess 
mad for love in the play of Mhe Rivals. Charles took her 
off the stage, and she had by him a daughter named 
Mary Tudor, married to Francis, second Earl of Derwent- 
water ; and their son James, the third Earl, was attainted 
and beheaded for high treason. Miss Davis also was a 
fine dancer: see Hawkins’s History of Music, vol. iv. 
p. 525., where the balled alluded to will be found; which, 
as Downes quaintly observes, ‘ raised the fair songstress 
from her bed on the cold ground to the bed royal.’ Ac- 
cording to another account, she was the daughter of a 
blacksmith at Charlton, in Wiltshire, where a family of 
the name of Davis had exercised that calling for many 

erations, and has but lately become extinct. There | 

@ beautiful whole-length portrait of Mary Davis, by | 


Kneller, at Audley End, in which she is represented as a | ~~ 


tall, handsome woman; and her general appearance ill | 


— a ie i given of her by our Journ- | 


1668. 
1668. 
1669, 
1670. 
1677. 
1677. 
1677. 
1678, 
1678, 
1682. 
1682. 


Bellario, in Philaster. 

Jacintha, in The Mock Astrologer. 

Valeria, in Tyrannic Love. 

Almahide *, in The Conquest of Granada. 

Angelica Bianca, in Rover. 

Astroea, in Constant Nymph. 

Thalestris, in Siege of Babylon. 

Lady Squeamish, in Friendship in Fashion. 

Lady Knowell, in Sir Patient Fancy. 

Sunamira, in Loyal Brother. 

Queen Elizabeth, in The Unhappy Favourite, or 
the Earl of Essex. 

Panthea, in King and no King. 

Upon the union of the two companies, in 1682, 
she appears to have retired from the stage. She 
not unfrequently spoke in prologue and epilogue, 
as when The Knight of the Burning Pestle was 
revived at the “King’s House,” a new prologue 
in verse, instead of the old one in prose, was de- 
livered by Mrs. Ellen Gwyn. 

Also she spoke the eplege to the tragedy of 
The Duke of Lerma, and the epilogue to Tyrannic 
Love. 

With regard to her only letter extant, addressed 
to Madam Jennings, Cunningham says: “ Who 
Madam Jennings was, I am not aware ;” but if I 
may hazard an opinion, I think it highly probable 
that this Madam Jennings was her mantua-maker. 

“Tam afraid M™ you have forgott my mantle which 
you were to line with Musk Colour sattin, and all my other 


| things, for you send me noe patterns nor answer.” 


| Or perhaps her lady’s maid, who had quitted her 
| service. 


“T have continued extreme ill ever since you left me.” 
“T am afraid you are so much taken up with your own 
house, that you forget my business.” 


A thin 8vo. in sixty pages was published in 
1752, entitled Memoirs of Eleanor Gwyn, which 
seems to be but a few of the current anecdotes 
respecting her strung together, and is altogether 
a very inferior production. Cu. Hoprsr. 





Nell Gwyn and the Great Pearl Necklace. — 
Has any correspondent supplied the following 
note respecting Nell Gwyn? In the extract 
given in the appendix to Eliot Warburton’s Prince 
Rupert and the Cavaliers, appears this entry: 
“Received of Mrs. Ellen Gwynne for the great 
pearl necklace, 4520/.” This seems to have been 
the most valuable of all the Prince’s possessions, 
and was probably inherited from his mother, who, 
we learn, bequeathed him her jewels. It was not 
likely that the old bachelor, whom we find re- 
ferred to so often in Pepys's Diary, Travels of 
Cosmo Duke of Tuscany, §e., would have pur- 
chased such an article, even if he essed the 
wherewithal? Can any reader supply any refer- 





“ Granada lost has seen her pomps restored, 
And Almahide once more by kings adored.” 
ess of Beauty. 


Lord Lansdowne’s 
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ence to such an article in the possession of the 
* Queen of Hearts ?” 8. 





Portrait of Nell Gwyn (2™ S. v. 107.) —I beg 
to suggest to Dr. Rimpauttr, that this portrait is 
very possibly in the gallery at Littlecot, near 
Hungerford. The last Leyborne of Westwell, 


near Burford, married Anne Popham of Littlecot ; | b t 
, P | and upon the bread being delivered to the re- 


and on the death of her brother, without issue, 
acquired the name and inheritance of the Pop- 
hams. The house at Littlecot is full of portraits. 

Sooteen. 


FOLK LORE. 


“ Goodish Tuesday.” — Shrove Tuesday is so 
called by nearly all the old folks in the Stafford- 
shire village from which I send this Note. I 
do not meet with this name of “ Goodish” for 
Shrove Tuesday in the references to the day and 
its customs in former volumes of “N. & Q.,” or 
in other books within my reach; and it seems, 
therefore, worthy of a Note, to which I append a 
Query : Is the name a rustic record of the shriving 
and confession customary to Shrove Tuesday be- 
fore the Reformation ? Curupert Bepe. 





Custom on Shrove Tuesday. — Taking up a 
Somersetshire paper a day or two since, I find 
the following case amongst others heard at the 
Petty Sessions at Crewkerne : — 

“Two little boys were summoned for malicious injury 
to the door of the National School-room by throwing 
against it on Tuesday evening last.” 

This case, the attorney for the prosecution said, 
arose out of the curious custom existing in that 
town “ of throwing stones against people's doors 
on what the boys called ‘Sharp Tuesday,’ a 
privilege which the youngsters appeared to con- 
sider above invasion.” ‘This custom is not con- 
fined to Crewkerne or to the county of Somerset, 
but is also found in Devon, Dorset, and Cornwall. 
In Dorsetshire Brand says, “ Boys go round beg- 
ging for pancakes, singing : 

“I be come a shrovin 

Vor a little pankiak, 

A bit of bread o’ your baikin, 

Or a little truckle cheese o’ your maikin. 

If you'll gi’ me a little I’ll ax no more, 

If you don’t gi’ me nothin, I’ll rottle your door.” 

Can any of your readers elucidate the custom, 
and tell me at the same time why we eat pancakes 
on “ Sharp Tuesday ?” * J. B.S. 

Woodhayne. 





Hag-ridden.—The other day while talking with 
a labouring man, he used the words hag-ridden. 





. [* See “N. & Q.” 1* S. v. 491.; and “Shrove Tuesday 
Customs” in the General Index to the 1* Series. — Ep. ] 

















Upon inquiry he informed me it was applied to 
persons who had been bewitched, i.e. unable to 
rest at night, fixed in certain positions, prevented 
from doing their work, &c. He also informed me 
that a certain old woman who died séme short 
time since possessed this power, and related to 
his mother how such power might be obtained, 
viz., to attend the sacrament at the parish church, 


cipient, to secrete the same instead of eating it; 
to take it home, and the same night attend at the 
church door at twelve o'clock, and give the bread 
to a person who would be there to receive it, in 
exchange for which he would confer such powers 
as might then be demanded of him. 

I don’t remember reading anything similar to 
this. C. C. 





Yorkshire. —1. The farmers, in the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, say that “to spill new milk in 
any great quantity is a certain forerunner of mis- 
fortunes.” 2. The inhabitants of Keighley say, 
“Tf the coroner once enter the town, he is sure to 
be required other twice in a very short time.” 


D. H. 





Buttering Cats’ Feet.— At various times I have 
had three white cats, which, I can assure former 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” on this subject, were 
not deaf. I have seen many deaf white cats, but 
they were all “ wall-eyed,” which was not the case 
with mine. Upon a recent occasion, on bringing 
a full-grown cat home, I desired my servant to 
take every precaution to prevent puss attempting 
to return to her old domicile. This my servant 
informed me could be effected by buttering the 
cat's feet! Accordingly pussy's feet were smearéd 
with butter ; and being kindly treated, she never 
“imitated” (to use a Norfolk expression) straying 
away. Probably kind treatment would have ef- 
fected the same result, without the butter. 

E. G. R. 





Bean Feasts. —The custom originated with the 
farmers, who regaled their men on the conclusion 
of the bean-harvest, one of the most critical of 
agricultural operations. 

Mackenzie Watcorrt, M.A, 





Adders and their Power.~TI lately had some 
discussion respecting serpents and other venomous 
creatures of a similar kind, more especially of the 
adder and snake description; and of the pecu- 
liarity ascribed to the reptiles mentioned of having 
the power, as we say in Scotland, to “ suck the 
larrack oot o’ the lift,” that is, draw the lark from 
the sky. I wish to know to what class or classes of 
the poisonous tribe the peculiarity referred to ap- 
lies. A curious fact bearing on this subject has 
ately come to my knowledge, and as conclusive 
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roof of the common adder being partial to the | 
fork, and to consider that bird as a bonne bouche, I | 
beg leave to state it :—On a large landed property | 
on Dee Side, in Aberdeenshire, called Blackhall, 
my inforfiant is assured that for many years no 
lark of any sort has been either seen or heard to | 
sing, and what is strange, the lands referred to | 
were at one time completely infested with adders, 
while on the opposite side of the Dee, where the 
apg reptile did not abound, the lark was to 
»e seen, and the lark’s song heard, leaving no 
doubt of it being an indweller on the same. If 
any of your correspondents can throw light upon | 
this subject, they will oblige many lovers of | 
natural history, and among others K 

Arbroath. 





Folk Lore.— The following superstitions were 
common in France: Languedoc has scarcely a 
village without its fairies’ home. The Drac al- 
lures people to a desolate house with the bait of 
a gold cup or ring. In Lower Languedoc the 
Sema will not marry in May, a relic of the 
toman horror of that month and its feast of the 
Ghosts, Ovid. Fasti,|1.v. They likewise frequent 
wells, and at Foix a celebration in the open air. 
The singing of the ears is a presage of some one 
mentioning the person who feels it, and is as old 
as the time of Pliny (Hist. Nat., xxviii. 2.). The 
twitch of the eyebrows an omen of good luck in 
the right eye, in the left misfortune (Plautus, 
Act I. Se. 1.), is called Ze rat in Languedoc, la petite 
souris in Paris. To sneeze in the right or left nos- 
tril (as Plutarch says, in his life of Themistocles, 
and Catullus in an epigram,) is a presage of good 
or evil, The Roman salutatiort (Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
xxviii. 2.) on such occasions is observed. And the 
custom of breaking eggshells to avoid fascination 
is also preserved in the way in which Pliny men- 
tions it years ago. The Belgic superstition, of 
making dough-figures of men on New Year's Day, 
lingers in the form of the child's Christmas cake. 
The common oath is, “ per aquest fuec, per aquest | 
lum.” Mackenzie Wancort, M.A. 





Superstition relating to the Sparrow.—A Kentish 
boy, speaking of his exploits in bird-catching, said 
that he had caught a sparrow, but did not keep it, 
as if he had his father and mother would die. 


Those learned in folk lore can a say if this | 


ere than in Kent, 


is a popular superstition elsew 
H. G. Apams. 


and if its origin can be traced ? 
Rochester. 


MATTHEW BUCHINGER, THE NUREMBURG DWARF. 
In the Harleian MS. (7026.) are preserved 
several specimens of the waiting of this extraor- 
dinary individual, who was born “ without hands, | 
feet, or thighs.” One of these papers is a hand- | 
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bill, written by him at London, and stating what 
he undertakes to perform, 1617-8; 2 facsimile of 
which is given by C. J. Smith, in his Historical 
and Literary Curiosities, 1852, No. 56. There is 
also the following curious letter from him, ad- 
dressed to Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, which 
is worthy to be “in print” : — 
“ My Lorp, 
“TI hope Your Goodness will excus my not writing 


| Sooner to Your Lordship; I was Prevented by an Ague 


and Feavour, which have hinderd me from doing any 
thinge for a long time, I have finish’d a Curious Fan, of 


| my own Drawing, which I had not on Opportunity till 


lately, I have send it, to Your Lord? with my wife, and 
there not being Such an other Piece of my work and I 
Dispair of ever Performing the Like again, I was Feiff- 
teen Months a Drawing of it, and if Your Lord? have a 
fance for it, as for the Price I leave it to Your Lord?, if 
Your Lord? shall Please to favour me with a Line, I shal 
take it as the greatest Honour, that can be Confer’d on 
“ My Lord 
“ Your Lordships Obedient 
“ & Most Humble Servant 


~ogrston AL sedtodl, 


“ Chelmsford, 

“ April the 14, 1733. 
“PS. My Lord, I make bold 

to let Your Lord? know, that 

we shall go from hence to Colchester. 

“ To the Right Honourable 
The Eaerl of Oxford, 
London.” 

Besides these examples of Buchinger’s abilities 
in penmanship, there is extant also a scarce print 
(copied from a marvellous specimen of his calli- 
graphy), in which is introduced a portrait of him- 
self within an ornamental frame, and in his wig 
are written, in very minute characters, the Psalms 


| CXXi., CxXxvii., cxxviii., cxxx., cxlvi., exlix., and 


el., and the Lord’s Prayer! Below the portrait 
are the following lines : — 

“ London, April the 29", 1724. This is the Effigies of 
M* Matthew Buchinger, being Drawn and Written by 
Himself. He is the wonderful Little Man of but 29 Inches 
high, born without Hands, Feet, or Thighs, June the 2. 
1674, in Germany, inthe Marquisate of Brandenburgh, 
near to Nurenburgh. He being the last of nine Children, 
by one Father and Mother, vizt. Eight Sons, and one 
Daughter. The same little Man has been married four 
times, and has had Issue eleven Children, vizt. one by his 
first Wife, three by his second, six by his third, and one 
by his present Wife. This little Man performs such 
Wonders as have never been done by any but Himself. 
He plays on various Sorts of Music to Admiration, as the 
Hautboy, Strange Flute in Consort with the Bagpipe, 
Dulcimer and Trumpet; and designs to make Machines 
to play on almost all Sorts of Music. He is no less emi- 
nent for Writing, Drawing of Coats of Arms, and Pictures 
to the Life, with a Pen. He also plays at Cards and 


| Dice, performs Tricks with Cups and Balls, Corn and 


live Birds, and plays at Skittles or Nine-Pins to a great 
Nicety, with several other Performances, to the general 
Satisfaction of all Spectators.” 

Me 





ee 





ee 
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Minor Aotes. | 
“ Don't hurry, — !”"— This is a Ken- 
tucky expression applied to persons, I believe, 
who show a dilatory spirit in matters of business. 
Tt originated from the case of one Hopkins, who, 
having given one of his creditors a promissory | 
note in regular form, added to it this extraor- 
dinary memorandum: “It is expressly agreed 
that the said Hopkins is not to be hurried in 
paying the above note.” Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


Lathom and Knowsley. — A curious instance of | 
the retention of a proverbial saying long after 
the occasion of it has passed away, may be in- 
stanced in Lancashire. It is a very common ex- 
pression to say of a person having two houses, 
even if temporarily, that he has “ Lathom and 
Knowsley.” Formerly the Earls of Derby had 
two splendid residences in Lancashire. One, 
Lathom, on the death of the ninth earl, in 
1702, passed by descent to his daughter, Lady 
Ashburuham, and ultimately, by sale, to the 
Bootle family, the representative of which now 
owns it. The other, Knowsley, passed with the 
earldom to the heir male, and is now the seat of 
the head of the Stanley family. Though separate 
possessions for above 150 years, the expression 
* Lathom and Knowsley ” still survives. 

Wiruiam Dosson. 

Lamartine's Plagiarisms.— The following ex- 
tract is taken from The Guardian newspaper of 
Feb. 24. I should like to see it eith@r refuted or 
confirmed. One is naturally inclined to view a 
statement of the sort with suspicion, as, from the 
universal scepticism of the age, it is the fashion 
to consider everything a sham, nothing real, | 
nothing genuine, every work borrowed, every 
article of food adulterated. Besides, there are 
men who seek a miserable notoriety by detract- 
ing from exalted genius, and trying to fasten 
deceit and imposture on great authors. Thus 
they tell us that Shakspeare did not write his own 
plays; that Coleridge was a mere transcriber of 
Scheliing, Schlegel, and other Germans; that 
Sir W. Scott was not the Great Magician after 
all; and so on : — 

“ The plagiarisms of M. de Lamartine are now asserted 
to be no Lager confined to his History of the Reformation, 
to the compilation of which the books of the Imperial 
Library bear ample evidence by their pencil-marks — nor 
to his History of Russia, copied wholesale from M. Schnitz- 
ler, or his History of Turkey, taken chiefly from the news- 
papers. It is asserted now that even Graziella, over 
whose true history so many female eyes have wept, is no 
souvenir of the tender feelings of M. de Lamartine’s own 
youth, but a souvenir, and rather too strong a one, of a 
certain unknown romance of the Comte de Forbin, en- 
titled Charles Barimore, and published, with little success, 
some forty years before Graziella. The testamentary ex- 
ecutors of a M. Brifant have recently published papers 
entitled Passe-temps d’un Reclus, in which this ‘ larceny’ 
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is severely laid to the a of Lamartine; and the 
critics having, with some difficulty, got hold of a volume 
of the pilfered work, of which only one hundred copies 
were ever printed, find that almost every incident is 
identical with those of Graziella, and the whole story a 
real souvenir of M. de Forbin, but oily a make-believe on 
the part of Lamartine. What becomes, then, it is asked, 
of the last touching lines in the book of the latter? 
Graziella is to Nisieda (the heroine of De Forbin) what a 
— dew is toa tear, more poetical, perhaps, but with- 
out heart!” 


Ermionnacu. 


Horse-taming.—Mr. Rarey’s power in subduing 
the untractableness of the horse being now very 
much upon the ¢apis in the equestrian world, it 
may not be unacceptable to your’ readers to give 
some account of a remarkable feat of that kind, 
accomplished at the instance of George IV. (then 
Prince of Wales), at his riding-house in Pall-Mall, 
early in November, 1803. 

At a grand entertainment given to his Excel- 
lency Elfi Bey by his Royal Highness, the latter 
said, “I have now in my stud an Egyptian horse 
so wild and ungovernable. that he will dismount 
the best horseman in Elfi Bey’s retinue.” The 
Bey replied to the Prince, “I shall gratify your 
Royal Hrighness's curiosity tomorrow.” The next 
day at two o'clock the Prince and his royal bro- 
thers, attended by several noblemen, waited to 
witness the management of the horse which never 
could be ridden by anybody. A Mameluke’s sad- 
dle was fixed on the animal, and he was led into 
the riding-house in so rampant and unmanageable 
a state that every one concluded no one would 
ever attempt to mount him... and his eyes were 
so fiery and enraged as to indicate the greatest 
danger to anyone so rash. Mahomet Aga, the 
principal officer of Elfi Bey, vaulted on the back 
of the animal in an instant, which gave loose to 
his passion, and in the height of ferocity plunged, 
but in vain, in every direction. The Mameluke 
kept his seat during this proud distraction of the 
horse, for more than twenty minutes, to the utter 
astonishment of the Prince and every beholder ; 
and the apparently ungovernable animal was at 
last reduced to so tame and accommodating a 
state, as to yield to the control of the very able 
rider who had thus subdued him. Hirronomus. 


Queries. 
THE WALLS OF TROY. 


In a Welsh book on British history, intitled 
Drych y Prif Oesoedd, and published a.p. 1740, 
and also in other works relating to Wales, allusion 
is made to a custom formerly prevalent among the 
shepherds of the Principality, of cutting on the 
turf a figure in the form of a labyrinth, which 
they called Caerdroia, i. e. “ the walls or citadel 
of Troy.” 
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This custom to have fallen into disuse 
in Wales, owing, perhaps, to the spread of Calvinis- 
tic sectarianism, the spirit of which is opposed to 

‘olh-lore, as something vain and frivolous, if not 
eathenish and infforal. To this cause may pro- 
bably be ascribed the disuse of many old comme- 
morative customs, and the oblivion of many 
traditions among the peasantry of Wales during 
the last eighty years; for it can scarcely be ex- 
ted that he who is ever looking forward to the 
attle of Armageddon, should care to remember 
Cadgamlan, or that a mental vision, dazzled by the 
splendours of the New Jerusalem, should dwell 
upon the fading glories of Old Troy. 


On reading the passage in Drych y Prif Ocsoedd, | 


which refers to the Caerdroia, I immediately re- 
cognised a custom familiarly known to me from 
boyhood. On the extensive grassy plains of 
Burgh and Rockliff Marshes contiguous to the 
Solway Sands in Cumberland, the herdsmen at 
the present day are in the habit of cutting this 
Pry rinthine figure, which they also call “ the walls 
of Troy.” 


If, as it is asserted, astronomy originated among | 


the shepherds and herdsmen of the Chaldean 
. whose tranquil, loitering life in the open air 
i them to contemplate the heavens, perhaps 
we might expect to find shepherds and herdsmen 
everywhere evincing a similar exalted taste; and 
certainly at first sight this delineation of the walls 
of Troy does present the appearance of some mys- 
tic hieroglyphic emblem, Tike the serpent biting 
his tail, or the section of an onion, in which the 
Egyptian visionaries saw a type of the spheres. 
But the herdsmen of Rocklitf Marsh, unlike the 
Chaldwans and Egyptians, are neither star-gazers 
nor visionaries, and I think I can vouch for their 
being as little versed in classical literature as in 
commentaries on the Prophets and the Revelation. 
Those whom I remember were distinguished 
neither for piety, nor the opposite quality. The 
were lazy mortals, not troubling their heads with 
recollections of the past or aspirations after the 
future, but quite absorbed in the present ; and ad- 
dicted above all things to lying on their backs, 
basking in the sun on , Ae ys as well as on week 
days, the nature of their cmnpleymenh placing them 
under the necessity of absenting themselves from 
church. 
But for this, I have no doubt they would have 
gone to worship where their fathers had gone 
fore them, and listened (except when they fell 
—_ to the sermons of the Reverend Jeremiah 
(for fifty years incumbent ef the parish), as 
fully convinced of the orthodoxy of the reverend 
gentleman's doctrine as was that worthy prototype 
of Dominie Sampson himself of his own unrivalled 
pronunciation of the English language. So far 
were they from professing any veneration for 
places or persons of classical celebrity, that I am 


rsuaded they would have maintained that Car- 
isle (on Whitsaturday fair-day) was quite as fine 
| a city as any Troy or Jerusalem, either old or 
| new, in the heavens above, on the earth beneath, 

or in the waters under the earth. In short, they 
| cut the figure as they had seen it cut by others, 

when tired of lying on their backs, merely because 
| they had nothing else to do, and named it as they 
| had heard it named without knowing or caring 
| what it meant. 
| As a new edition of the Drych y Prif Oesoedd 
| is at present in the press, and as the editor is de- 
| sirous of obtaining some farther particulars con- 
| cerning the Caerdroia, perhaps some of the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” may be able to furnish information 
on the following points : — 

1. Is the custom of cutting the “ walls of Troy” 
| on the turf known in other parts of the United 

Kingdom ; and if so, is it general throughout the 
country, or confined to those districts which we 
know to have been the seat of Cymric principali- 
ties, or at least inhabited by a Cymric population 
during the period between the Saxon and Nor- 
man conquests ; viz., the territories of the Strath- 
| Clyde Britons, comprising the south-west of Scot- 
| land, from the Solway to the Frith of Clyde; the 
| Cumbrian principality, represented by Cumber- 

land, Westmoreland, and those parts of Lancashire 
| omitted in the Doomsday Book ; and the counties 

of Cornwall and Devonshire ? If it be of Cymric 
origin, it may also be expected to prevail in Here- 
fordshire, Shropshire, and the parts of Yorkshire 
and Lancaslffre bordering on the Lake district. 

2. Is the custom known in Bretagne ? 

8. Is there any allusion in classical or medieval 
| authors to the fact, or the fable, of the walls of 
| Troy being built in the form of a labyrinth, or is 
| there any tradition to that effect among the mo- 
| dern Greeks in the neighbourhood of the Troad 
| or elsewhere? I think not, although I never put 
the question. During the year 1855, which I 
passed in Greece, the Trojan war was a frequent 
topic of conversation among the Greeks, owing to 
the resemblance which they saw between that 
event and the siege of Sebastopol, then in pro- 
gress. They spoke of the situation and siege of 
Troy, and generally concluded by asserting, with 
an air of triumph, “ that the Russians were not to 
be caught napping, and were not such fools as to 
admit the wooden horse within the citadel ;” but 
I never heard them allude to labyrinthine walls. 
The figure is, I think, known to most schoolboys 
(at least it is so in Cumberland), although the 
practice of cutting it on the turf may not be so 
common. If no tradition respecting the labyrin- 
thine form of the walls is to be found elsewhere, 
it would seem to be an after-thought of pure 
Cymric origin, suggested by the similarity between 

‘aerdroia, the city of Troy, and Caer y troiau, the 
city of windings or turnings. I have not the 
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opportunity of consulting Dares Phrygius, of 
which there is extant (but unpublished) an old 
Welsh translation or paraphrase. Perhaps the 
paraphrase may contain some allusion to the 
matter in question, even if the original does not. 
This document, intitled Ystoria Dared, is in 
the Red Book of Hergest in Jesus College, Ox- 


ford, being the first article in the volume, and | 


possibly there may be a copy among the MSS. 
formerly belonging to the Welsh school in Lon- 
don, but now deposited in the British Museum. 
The story of the Trojan descent of the Britons 
is now pretty generally abandoned, though it has 
lately found a champion in the Rev. R. W. Mor- 
gan, the author of Venedotia and other interesting 
works relating to Wales. I am myself inclined 
to think with Carnhuonawe, the most candid and 
judicious of Welsh historians, that it is a fiction 
which sprung up during the Roman domination in 
Britain, constructed in imitation of the account 


which the conquerors of the world gave of their | 
his supposition is countenanced by | 


own origin. 
the fact of other nations on the Continent of 
Europe, when conquered by the Romans, having 
advanced a similar claim to descent from the Tro- 
jans ; and it is all the more probable in the case 
of the Britons, who were, as we are informed, 
conversant with the literature of their con- 
querors, and ambitious of excelling in Latin com- 
position. 

If this very probable theory of the Trojan 
fable be admitted (and I can see no alternative 
for those who cannot swallow it as true history), 
it will be found to militate in no small degree 
against the hypothesis, so distasteful to patriotic 
Welshmen, first put forth by the late Sir W. Be- 
tham, and adopted by others, with various degrees 
of modification, respecting the origin of the Welsh 
people ; viz. That they are not the descendants 
of the Britons of Cesar’s day, but the progeny of 
the Picts, who, on the departure of the Romans 
from the island, burst through the wall of Se- 
verus, and in an incredibly short period for such 
a series of achievements conquered and overran, 
not only the whole western half of south Britain, 
from the Solway Frith to the Landsend, but also 
the province of Brittany in France; extirpating 
the old inhabitants, repeopling the countries, and 
perpetuating their own language — a theory open 
to many grave objections, in addition to the most ob- 
vious one of its having no historical foundation ; 
but of which I will only remark here that it ne- 
cessarily supposes the Picts endowed with an as- 
tonishing amount of what some ethnologists call 
spawning force (thus will philosophers make fish 
of us !). 

The custom of cutting the Caerdroia on the 
turf is known to have been practised in Wales in 
commemoration of the Trojan origin of the race ; 
and it is adduced by Welsh writers in proof of the 


constant belief of the people in that tradition. If 
| found to prevail in the districts which I have 
mentioned above it would be an interesting fact, 
, and would furnish strong presumptive evidence 
that Nennius, when he related the Trojan story, 
did not record merely a tradition of Wales, but 
the unanimous belief of all the Cymry in Britain. 
That the Southern Britons of the Roman province 
should have been willing to adopt a genealogy 
which gave them a claim to relationship with their 
conquerors, in whose civilisation and literature 
they were emulous of partaking, is quite consis- 
tent with probability; but it is extremely unlikely 
that the savage Cale donian Picts, to the north of 
the walls, who wereWBatinually at war with their 
southern countrymen during the period of the 
Roman domination, should have had either the 
wish to claim such a descent, or the information 
requisite to fabricate it. No: I cannot believe 
that King Ungus, or any of his predecessors or 
successors, ever read a line of Virgil, or acted as 
Mecenas to any of the Romanised literati of the 
south. I think we may venture to conclude that the 
| whole Pictish nation was as little acquainted with 

classical literature and traditions as the herdsmen 
| of Rockliff Marsh, and as guiltless of claiming a 
| descent from /Eneas, as the latter are of attempt- 
| ing to trace their pedigree to Pope Gregor the 
Great, or the Prophet Mohammed. . H. M. 
Llangian. 


Minor AQueries. 


Judges’ Whistles. — The reviewer of Mr. Foss’s 
fifth and sixth volumes of The Judges of England 
in the January number of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, suggests to that gentleman (see note to p. 
62.) that he should give some account of the first 
use and ultimate disuse of the boatswain’s whistles, 
which he says are “suspended from the necks of 
the judges (Coke for example) of this period.” If 
the reviewer should chance to be a reader of “ N. 
& Q.,” will he have the goodness to name any 
other instance besides Coke that he has met with, 
bearing this curious appendage; and to state 
whether he has seen any portrait of Coke in his 
robes as a judge so ornamented? The only print 
of him that 1 have seen, with anything like a 
whistle, is in a private dress, and evidently taken 
after he was discharged from the bench. 

Enquirer. 


The Apostle Mass at St. Paul’s—In the Chro- 
nicle of the Grey Friars of London, at p. 88., occurs 
this entry: — “Item, the epestylle masse begane 
agayne the ij. day of Aprille,” 1554. And in an- 
other brief chronicle, MS. Harl. 419. f. 131., is a 
corresponding passage: — “ The second daie of 
| Aprill this yeare beganne the postle masse againe 
| at Poules.” In Machyn’s Diary, p. 61.,¢he same 
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change of religious service is recorded, but as- 
signed to the end of the month :—“ The xxx. day 
of Aprell began the postyll mas at Powles at the 
v. of the cloke in the mornyng evere day.” May 
I inquire of those acquainted with ancient rituals 
whether this mass was so named after the apostle 
to whom the cathedral church was dedicated? and 
what were its peculiar characteristics? Is the 
term “Apostle Mass” one that has been employed 
in other churches ? J 


Borough-English. — Among the notices which 
have appeared at various times from correspond- 
ents on the custom of Borough-English, none 
throws any light upon its aggaal origin. This in- 

uiry, which J am anxious to make, is not merely 
or the satisfaction of a certain curiosity, but also 
for the information of Monsieur Henri Martin, 
the learned author of the Histoire de France. 

Blackstone and other law books that I have 
consulted are very unsatisfactory ; and the ques- 
tion which I wish to have answered, and which it 
would be very interesting to settle if it be pos- 
sible, is, if the name of Borough-English indicates 
that the custom comes from the Angles, and conse- 

uently whether certain Germanic tribes have had 
the same custom as the Britons; or if the custom 
is, among the Anglo-Saxons, a remnant of the 
Celtic legislation, like the Gavelkind which is 
still in force in Kent? Louisa Jutta Norman. 


Quotations Wanted. — 


“ Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to that whose race is run.” 


D.B. F. 





“ More good is wrought by prayer 
Than this world deems of.” 
W.S. H. 





“ That like some old familiar strain, 
Untir’d we ask and ask again, 


Finding a charm unknown before.” 


A. S. 





“ Go where the water glideth gentle ever, 
Glideth by the meadows that the greenest be ; 
Go by our own beloved river, 
And think of me!” 
I. M. A. 
Kennaquhair. 





“ Homeless, amidst a thousand homes, she stood 
And, near a thousand tables, pined for food.” 
SHAHTOR. 





“Thou hast woo’d me; thou hast won me, bright beau- 
tiful Sin.” 


Query. 

Sacred Vessels of the Jews.— Do the Jewish 
rabbis of the present day preserve traditionally 
any knowledge of the forms of their sacred vessels 





and ornaments? or are they as much matter of 
conjecture to them as they are to a ps 
+ 


The Hair standing on End.—Is it true that this 
result is possible from mental emotion? I believe 
that actual instances are on record, but I cannot 
lay my hand upon any. What is the earliest 
known reference to it? The following is from the 
|S. Scriptures: “The talk of him that sweareth 





G.N-| much maketh the hair stand upright.” — Ecele- 


siasticus, xxvii. 14. H. 


Peg Bull.— Who was the author of this con- 
tinuation of Swift’s and Arbuthnot’s John Bull ? 
My edition is the second (London, 1761). Sir 
Walter Scott must have known him, and he must 
have been alive when the Antiguary was first pub- 
lished, as he makes Mr. Oldbuck ask (vol. i. 
chap. 6.) — 

“ Didst thou ever read the History of Sister Margaret, 
which flowed from a head that, now old and somedele grey, 
has more sense and political intelligence than you find 
now-a-days in a whole synod?” 

Is there any key to the characters, particularly 
the Nurse, and Hubble-Bubble ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Sir John Le Quesne : Thomas Astle, Esqg.—Can 
any of your correspondents inform me of the 
lineage of Sir John Le Quesne, Knt., who was 
alderman of London circa 1738, and who married 
a Miss Knight of Hampshire, a lady of large pro- 
perty? And if he left any issue, where he is 
buried, and any farther particulars ? 

Also, if Thos. Astle, Esq., son-in-law of the 
Rev. Philip Morant of Colchester, left issue? and 
if so, who is his present representative? T.B. P. 


The God Cocidius. — Where can I find any re- 
liable account of this deity, who is frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions? He is called “ Deus 
Cocidius,” “ Sanctus Cocidius,” “Deo Marti Coci- 
dio,” and “ Deo Stono Cocidio” in various places. 
The Stoni were a tribe inhabiting a place near the 
Lake of Como, now called Stonico. A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 


Bacon, Milton, and Barrow. — 

“ Since Bacon taught something better, and Milton and 
Barrow wrote in its depreciation, the school logic rapidly 
sank, and no one who has read Dr. Reid’s analysis of 
Aristotle’s Logic, and Dr. T. Brown’s Exposition of Syllo- 
gistic Reasoning, will study the tomes of the Stagyrite, 
except as an example of arrogance in a master and sub- 
serviency in his followers.” —P. 32. 

The above is from a Letter on New Universi- 
ties, London, 1829. The author objects to waste 
of time in learning Greek and Latin, when all the 
good works in both languages are translated, and 
thinks “ practical science ” the only important 





thing to be taught. His opinions are of small 
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value; I wish to know that of his references to 
Milton, Barrow, and Browne. A. E. 


Dean Dizie. — Any information about Edward 
Dixie, Dean of Kilmore, during the Revolution, 
and his connexion with the Bosworth family, and | 
his own marriage and issue, and particularly whe- 
ther he had a daughter Anne, who married Capt. 
Nicholas Coddington of Holmpatrick, county | 
Dublin. On January 22, 1672, said Nicholas got | 
administration of the goods of Wolstan Dixie of 
Holmpatrick, Esq., as his principal creditor, and 
he called his eldest son Dixie. ‘The dean had a 
son Wolstan, who was treacherously slain, March, 
1689, by “ Bloody Piers Butler,” Viscount Gal- 
moy. Dopo. 

Temple. 


The Law respecting Change of Name.—I should 
like to be informed as to the following points : — 

1. Is a man able to obtain permission to take 
the name, arms, &c., ofa relation (e. g. his grand- 
mother) without any will or bequest necessitating 
him to do so? 

2. Who is the proper authority to whom ap- 
plication ought to be made for information as to 
a change of name ? N. S. P. 


Leigh of Cheshire.— Ormerod gives pedigrees 
of the various branches of Leigh, differing in 
many essential particulars from the pedigree 
given in the Harl. MSS. 2187. and others. The 
Leighs of Ridge (e guo those of Stockwell, Sur- 
rey, and of Westwood, co. Southampton, which 
are not alluded to in Ormerod, as they ought to 
be) are descended, if the Harl. MSS. are right, 
from Jenkyns Leigh, second son of Sir Pierse 
Leigh of Hanley, a younger son of Robert Leigh | 
of Adlington, third son of Sir John Leigh of | 
Beethes, whose father, John Leigh of Beethes, was | 
the patriarch of the family. Ormerod makes the | 
Leighs of Ridge a branch of the Leighs of Lyme. | 
Which account is the correct one ? Y. S. M. 


Sergeant-Surgeon Troutbeck of Bramham, Y ork- 
shire, married Frances Gandy of Norfolk; he died | 
in 1684. Any particulars of his descendants 
would much oblige your constant reader 

James CoLeMAN. 

Col. Robert Chaire. — Any account of the an- 
cestors of Col. Robert Chaire or Chayer, to whom, 
with Axtell and Huncks,"the death-warrant of 
Charles I. was addressed. Who was his first wife? 
Was his second (Elizabeth) a daughter of Sir | 
Thomas Herbert? and if so, was Sir Thomas the | 
first Baronet of Tinterne, who married Lucy Alex- 
ander? Col, Chaire had a daughter Lucy, and a 
son Alexander Herbert by the second marriage. 

Dopo. 

Cabry Family.—What is known of Joseph 

Cabry, portrait-painter, said to be of Cumberland, 


| “ Gay's Miscellaneous Works were 


and related to the Radcliff and Petre families ? 
Any particulars would greatly oblige 
James CoLeMAn, 


Gay's Works. — Watt, in Biblio. Brit. says, 
published in 
1773, in 4 vols. 12mo.” Mr. Cunningham tells 
us the last edition “is that in six vols.” Were 
there two such editions ? : 





flinor Queries with Answers. 


Eclipses in last Century. — On the 15th instant 
will be visible a very extraordinary eclipse of the 
sun. As this is a phenomenon not often wit- 


| nessed, perhaps it might interest your readers if 


a correspondent could give an account of the 

great eclipse which took place, and interrupted 

Ormskirk races, during the last century; or in- 

form us where such an account may be found. I 

cannot now recall the date of the year. E. S. W. 
Norwich. 


[There were two total eclipses of the sun during the 
last century. The first on April 22, 1715, when the dark- 
ness was so great that the birds went to roost at noon. 
On this occasion two eminent French mathematicians 
came over to this country to make exact calculations of 
the nature and duration of it. Dr. Stukeley, the anti- 
quary, thus describes that of 1724, in a letter to Dr. 
Halley: —*“I chose for my station Haradon Hill, near 
Amesbury, east from Stonehenge Avenue. It was half- 
past five by my watch when they informed me that the 
eclipse had begun. We watched its progress by the 
naked eye, as the clouds performed for us the service of 
coloured glasses. At the moment when the sun was half 
obscured, a very evident circular rainbow formed at its 
circumference with perfect colours. When the sun as- 
sumed the appearance of the new moon the sky was tole- 
rably clear, but it was soon covered with deeper clouds. 
The rainbow then vanished ; the hill grew very dark, and 
on each side the horizon exhibited a blue tint like that 
at the close of day. Scarcely had we time to count ten, 
when Salisbury spire, six miles to the south, was enve- 


| loped in darkness. The hill disappeared entirely, and the 


deepest night spread around us. We lost sight of the 
sun, whose place till then we had been able to distin- 
guish in the clouds, but whose trace we could now no 
more discover than if it had never existed. It was now 
35 minutes past 6; shortly before the sky and the earth 
had assumed a livid tint; there was also much black dif- 
fused through the clouds, so that the whole picture pre- 
sented an awful aspect that seemed to announce the 
death of nature. We were now involved in a total and 
palpable darkness: | distinguished colors in the sun, but 
the earth had lost all its blue, and was entirely black. It 
was the most awful sight I had ever beheld in my life. 
All the change I could perceive during the totality was 
that the horizon by degrees drew into two parts, light 
and dark; the northern hemisphere growing still longer, 
lighter, and broader, and the two opposite dark parts 
uniting into one, and swallowing up the southern en- 
lightened part. At length, upon the first lucid point 
appearing in the heavens where the sun was, I could dis- 
tinguish pretty plainly a rim of light running alongside 
of us, a good while together, or sweeping by our elbows, 
from west to east; just then, having good reason to sup- 
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pose the totality ended, I found it told full three minutes 
and a half. The hill tops then resumed their natural 
color. Presently we heard the song of the larks hailin 

the return of light, after the profound and universa 
silence in which everything had been plunged. The 
heavens and the earth now appeared of a greyish cast, 
interspersed with blue, like the morning before sun-rise. 
The instant the eclipse became total, till the emersion of 
the sun, we saw Venus, but no other stars.”] 


Samuel Foote’s Grave.— Can you inform me 
where lie the ashes of that celebrated wit? It is 
well known he died at the Ship Inn, Dover, on 
his way to France, in 1777. A monument adorns 
the wall in St. Martin’s church. I was shown by 
the clerk the spot where the vault was made, but, 
from some circumstance or other, Foote never was 
placed within it, nor does the register, which I 
searched, make any mention of his resting-place. 
Far different with Churchill, whose stone and 
unique epitaph may be seen in the old burial- 
ground of St. Martin's, Dover. 

L. M. Tuornton. 

[Samuel Foote died suddenly at Dover on his way to 
the south of France, October 21, 1777, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age. His remains were removed to his house 
in Suffolk Street, Haymarket, and were privately inter- 
red, by torch-light, on the following Monday night, Oc- 
tober 27, in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. No stone 


indicates his grave, nor has any memorial to his name 
been erected in the fabric. } 


Proverb.—In a letter, demp. Eliz., in the State 
Paper Office, “ there followeth words of flemishe 
sainge, after the stede is stolen the[y] shutt the 
Stable dore.” 

Is this proverb of Flemish origin, and if so, 
what is the corresponding phrase, and its origin ? 

W.N.S. 

Ray has furnished the following corresponding phrases : 
“ Whien the steed is stolen the stable door shall be shut,” 
—*Serrar la stalla quando s’ han perduti i buovi.” — Jtal. 
“Ti est temps de fermer |’étable quand les chevaux en 
sont allez.”— Gall. “Despues de ydo et conejo, toma- 
mos el consejo.” — Hisp. 

“Mera wéAcuov } ovppayia.” 
accepto claudenda est janua damno.” — 


“«Q ry ‘4 
Juv. Sat. xiii. 
“ Serd clypeum post vulnera sumo.” — Ovid. 
“ TipomnGevs dort pera ra mpdypara.” — Lucian, 
The Italians also say, “Del senno di poi, n’ 2 pieno ogni 
fosso” — “ Every ditch is full of your after wits.” ] 





King’s Letter Men. — What is the meaning of 
the expression, “he entered the navy with King 
William’s letter” applied to a naval officer of the 
beginning of the last century ? E. 

[We are indebted to a naval friend for the following 
extract taken from the Admiralty books :— 

“ Volutiteers and midshipmen extraordinary under- 
stood to have been commonly called King’s Letter Men. 
It appears that King Charles IL, with a view of en- 

ng families of quality to breed up their sons to 
the Royal Navy, and of supporting persons who had 
served as commanders and lieutenants, was pleased, at 





his extraordinary charge, to permit the pry of the 
former of these classes as volunteers, and of the latter as 
midshipmen extraordinary, in the qualities of supernu- 
meraries to the complements of H. M.'s ships; and by 
Order in Council of May 8, 1676, his Majesty established 
regulations for the entry of, and for making certain allow- 
ances to, those persons. The king’s command for their 
entry on board H. M.’s ships seems to have been signified 
to the Admiralty by a Letter from the Secretary of State 
in each particular case.” On the establishment of the 
Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth in 1729, these ap- 
pointments appear to have ceased. ] 
‘ 


The famous Junius. — Thoresby writes in his 
Diary, May 29, 1695 — 


“To Windsor, where we viewed St. George’s Chapel, in 
which the knights of that noble order are installed, and 
the monuments there; had time only to transcribe that 
of the famous Junius.” 


Who is this ? VEBNA. 


[The monument is that of Francis Junius, author of 
the Glossarium Gothicum, who died at the house of his 
nephew, Isaac Vossius, canon of Windsor, Nov. 19, 1677. 
His corpse was interred in St. George’s Chapel, and a 
table of white marble was fixed to the wall, near his grave, 
with an inscription in Latin. } 


“ Illustration of the Holy ately pos- 
sess a folio edition of the Old Testament in two 
volumes, described in the title-page, “An Illus- 
tration of the Holy Scriptures by Notes and Ex- 

lications on the Old and New Testament, &c., 
a no printed for R. Goadby, in Sherborne, 
1755." Was the New Testament ever published, 
and who was the author or compiler of the Notes, 
which are very good ? Ww.Nn 


[ This work was compiled by Mr. Robert Goadby, 
printer and bookseller at Sherborne, and was completed 
in three volumes folio, sometimes bound in four. We 
have not met with an earlier edition than that of 1759. 
The third volume consists of the New Testament, In- 
dex to the Notes, and Concordance. It has been severely 
animadverted upon by the Rev. Walter Sellon, in his 
“Remarks upon certain Passagés in a work entitled An 
Illustration of the Holy Scriptures,” London, 1765, 12mo., 
and reprinted in Sellon’s Works, vol. ii. See also Horne’s 
Biblical Bibliography, p. 258.) 


“ To be under the Weather.” — Has any one ex- 
plained this idiom, used to expréss the idea of 
being slightly sick? M. E. 

[The phrase“ under the weather” as applied to a person 
who is somewhat indisposed, may perhaps receive ex~ 
planation from another old English expression, “ under 
the wind,’ which means “ under the lee.” A person 
sheltered from the wind by standing under the lee of a 
wall, a house, a bank, &c., was said to be “ under the 
wind.” Accordingly, “under the lee” is in French, 
“ sous le vent,” and in Dutch, “ onder den wind ;” — both 
signifying, literally, “ under the wind.” As “ under the 
wind,” then, clearly signifies protected from the wind, s0 
“under the weather” would imply protected from the 
weather. The phrase therefore is exactly applicable to 
persons who, being unwell, though not decidedly ill, 
find it advisable to defend themselves from the effects of 
the weather ; for instance, by keeping at home, or at any 
rate by wearing warmer clothing. } 
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Bridge and Shot. — 
“Was to show the two Archdeacons our remarkable 


cloth-market: treated all three after the old manner at a 
bridge and shot for 6d.” — Thoresby’s Diary, Nov. 4, 1701. 


What might this be ? Vesna. 


[ Brig-gate is the name of the place where the cloth- | 


market was holden at Leeds. Shot is of course the 
reckoning. At this cloth-market there was an ordinary 
for the clothiers, called Brig-end-shots, where, for the 
small sum of twopence, each person was entitled to his 

t of ale, a noggin o’ porrage, and a trencher of either 

oiled or roast meat. These cheap ordinaries are frequently 
connected with markets, and in some localities can only 
be used by the salesmen. We have still remaining in 
London the fish ordinary in Billingsgate Market, and the 
poultry ordinary in Leadenhall Market. ] 


Replies. 
PETER DETRAZAYLLE. 
(2™ S. v. 144.) 
My attention has been directed to a paragraph 


of a highly libellous character published in The | 


Sussex Advertiser, §c. of the 2nd instant, and pur- 
porting to be copied from “N. & Q.” 
The paragraph refers to my late friend Peter 


C. Detrazaylle, Esq., and alleges that the deceased | 
had been in his youth guilty of an act of treason | 


to his native country, and that he had in conse- 
~—- been rewarded by a life-pension from the 
ritish Government. 

I now hasten, as an intimate friend of the de- 
ceased gentleman, and as a trustee to his will, to 
give the most emphatic, unqualified, and authori- 
tative contradiction to this statement, which is 
utterly devoid of truth, and destitute of even a 
shadow of foundation. 

M. Detrazaylle was a member of a noble family, 
and many of his relatives became martyrs to their 
Royalist principles: he never pursued or bore 
arms against the Duke of York, and never held 
place or pension from the English government. 
If the scandalous paragraph of which I complain 
be quoted from “N. & Q.,” I have to request that 
you will in your next publication assign to this 
refutation an equally conspicuous position. 


T. K. Kuna. | 


MEANING OF CORON. 


10. Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 


“RESPUBLICA (MONARCHIA) SOLIPSORUM.” 
(2""S. v. 146.) 


In the year 1645, there was published at Venice 
a satirical fiction against the Jesuits, entitled 
Monarchia Solipsorum, with the pseudonym Lu- 
cius Cornelius pe ti A subsequent edition, 


in 1651, ascribed the book to Melchior Inchofer, | 


a German Jesuit. (See Bayle, Dict., “ Incnorsn.”) 


In the first sentence of his first chapter the au- 
| thor expresses himself as undecided whether he 
should call the government of the Solipsi a king- 
Pdom, a monarchy, or a republic : hence, I suppose, 
| Dr. Barrow’s misnomer. 
| It is difficult to see the fitness of comparing 
himself to Prometheus, under the circumstances, 
| but it is still more difficult to seize the point of his 
| allusion, in saying that he was like the chief in the 
Republic of the Solipsi,—unless he referred to the 
statement that the king was never seen to eat, and 
was always served in secret (c. vii.). Possibly the 
word Solipsi suggested the idea of solitude ; but it 
is wrong to translate it by ‘ men-by-themselves.” 
It simply means themselves alone: and was very 
aptly chosen to designate the Jesuits, who seemed 
to claim an exclusive monopoly in religious 
matters. The author says that the name meant, 
in the ancient language of the Magogs, “ the Pro- 
vidence of all the Gods.” But Arnould elucidated 
the title when, addressing the Jesuits, he said : — 

“ It is well known that it is your character to be zeal- 
ous to do good, provided you can do it alone, and that 
nobody may share the glory of it with you; and if you 
would be sincere, you would confess that one of your 
| Society, who wrote the Monarchia Solipsorum, knew you 
very well.” — Morale Pratique. 

It is a clever exposition of the various abuses 
which had crept into the Great Order—as stigma- 
tised by the Jesuit Mariana (the famous tyranni- 
cidal theologian), by Borgia, Vitelleschi, and other 
generals of the Order, who hinted at downfall. 
Even when the Jesuits, in their highest mundane 
glory, had celebrated with great pomp and cir- 
cumstance the centennial anniversary of the Order, 
an “infant of a hundred years,” Vitelleschi, their 
general, lamented that they were stricken with 
“languor and old age!” (Epist. 1v., M. Vitelles. 
edit. Ant. 1665.) Indeed, the severest animad- 
versions upon the Jesuits will be found in their 
own writers—in the words of their own generals, 
whose conscientious remonstrance did honour to 
their Institute. Elsewhere I have given copious 
extracts on this topic. (Hist. of the Jesuits, iii. 
p- 1. et seg. and 574, et seq.) 

Anprew STEINMETZ. 


| 
| 





(2™ §. vy. 131. 175.) 


The term coron, as applied by Lambert (in 
Foxe) to silver that has been assayed or proved, 
stands connected with the German horn, which is 
applied in the same manner. . 

The primary meaning of korn is grain; for in- 
stance, a grain of wheat. But korn also stands 
for the grain or globule which remains in the 
coppel, when a small quantity of gold or silver 
has been tried and purified. And as the said 
| globule, having undergone this process, is conse- 
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ama of a superior standard, korn is used, | argentum .~r-r't bargat pena, Sie 
; ; shi H ? coron an n 2 Orow' r. 
ateekendne® geld or ciiver that bs pare | no chaffe in it, as hath sens treditions, Sat do pure 
With horn is often joined schrot, which pro- rendnne e z 
perly signifies small shot. Thus, “Eine Miinze Here the reference is plainly to the coron or 
von gutem Schrot und Korn” signifies a coin of korn, in its primary signification of corn or grain. 
full weight and value (literally, of good shot and It is a noteworthy circumstance that this word 
grain). The term korniihre (ear of corn) has coron, which appears in the first edition of Foxe, 
been applied to a rich ore in the Hessian silver- 1563, has in subsequent editions dropped out. 
mines. Whoever is responsible for this alteration, and 
But few traces of this idea, which associates | Whenever it was first made, permit me in con- 
the grain of corn, the metallic globule, and the | clusion to say a word on the grave responsibility 
incurred by those who presume to alter an old 


— as ity, —s » ose ! y tl 
7 . We de find mba iewg Sy ye writer. This is what has made shambles of Shaks- 
: ‘ ; See what a mess is made of the above 


phrase “ Moneta cum granis.” “An. 1112. nummi | Pere. A h sak 
atau otc grant ai it vant” which | Pee from tone John Lanter by, cmiting 
appears to signify, “ The deteriorated currency rae th dds Pm is no chaff in it 
was set aside, and a better and more sterling sub- | “ He = wo fer * ini Pgh Pree. fbn" on 
naples pdiameely Peds so magia 5 A | exclaim; “what has chaff to do with wheat? 
able to confirm or correct this rendering. Let it | What + Morena 1 int sestee the emitted eord 
oer mentioned thet _“ <: —_ — my . coron, and it at once becomes evident that, so far 
granata or grana, “ moneta aurea Cracoviensis. ’ - ? of 
Korn, a grain, as applied to the precious metals, | pay —. oo scons uid aal-diaie 
a remind us of the Californian pipita (pip of a | as steady uy chante ta, Of te nie ena 
melon, cucumber, or orange), and also of the Aus- | “78% |, ’ P B 
tralian nugget. whete. Tuomas Boys, 
Still, while we thus connect coron with the | 
German korn, we would not question that, in | 
common parlance, korn or coron may, from simi- | THE TIN TRADE OF ANTIQUITY. 
larity of sound, have become connected, as your (2™ S. v. 101.) 
correspondent J. P. suggests, with the Latin co- The a . 
' . uthor of the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Aen = Le French ‘This ie ’ \. oth which terms | Sea, which bears the name of Arrian, mentions tin 
te ane = bo 4 aoe al I aE bt i he os as an article of import into the following places: 
ee yo a ho Sitaener at we rn A cr en namely, Port Avalites in Abyssinia, near the 
end ef lille Corence two” (Chaucer) roses | entrance of the Red Sea (c.7.), Cané on the 
ae ta’ Mindliie’ the euletn oF cand the | Southern coast of Arabia, whither this metal was 
1 4B a ee. brought from Egypt (7b. 28.) ; and two Indian em- 
earned Bopp reminds us, we mast not be drawn | poria, one, the port of Barygaza, at the mouth of 
aside by similarity of sounds: when the letters she Nerbudda, sesth ef Basher. end the other 
are the same, it is no sport. The corona or cou- the wast of Messed en the Mea shor esast (Ib 
ronne does not appear to have determined any- 49 eS ed. C. Miiller.) r F 
thing as to the value or standard of the metal, | The author of this Periplus is proved by in- 
slat Py ry ae — =e a 7 Reema ternal evidence to have been an Egyptian mer- 
int to; but rather to have been simply the | 
a with which a | — coins were im- | -_ Chiat, (See © iauin’s Eeclsoueenn 
pressed : “cum corona, & la couronne, in quibus | his recent edition of the Geographi Greci Minores, 








efficta corona” (Du Cange). And just as there : Th 

were some coins “cum corona,” so were there vol. = >» 97.) = therefore prove 

others “ cum scuto,” “cum leone,” “ cum angelo,” —s with regard to the tin trade in remote 
;, | antiqu 


&c., according as they were stamped respectively | ty. — 
with a shield, a lion, or an angel. Under Ludo- De. Vincent, in his ee work on gh 
vicus XIL. were coined “denarii cum L. coronato | °° @ avigation of the Ancients in the Indian 


| Ocean (2 vols. 4to., 1807) supports the general 
opinion that the tin imported in early times into 
the Mediterranean was of British origin. 


(deniers & I'L. couronnée).” This was simply the 
initial L. of Ludovicus, with a crown. 

The passage in which Lambert employs the 
word coron plainly indicates that his allusion was 
to the korn, grain or metallic globule purified in 
the coppel, not to the crown stamped upon the the nations on the Mediterranean either by a transport 


— . writes thus : over land (such as is mentioned by Diodorus), or through 
“ Christ's law in the psalme for the purenes is called | the medium of a Phenician navigation ; the existence of 


“Tin” (he says), “the staple of Britain, is men- 
tioned in the most ancient authors neither as a rare, nor 
a very precious metal: this must have been introduced to 





l- 
or 
to 
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the metal therefore in Greece and Asia is a proof that 
the intercourse was established in some sense or other.” 
(Vol. i. p. 308.) 

In another place he remarks that — 

“Tin has continued an article of commerce brought 
out of Britain in all ages, conveyed to all the countries 
on the Mediterranean, by the Phenicians, Greeks, and 
Romans, and carried into the Eastern Ocean, from the 
origin of the commerce. (Jb. vol. ii. p. 716.) 

In commenting on the passage of Ezekiel, how- 
ever, he considers the navigation of the Tyrians 
to Britain as “ problematical.” (Vol. ii. p. 641.) 

The following passage respecting the tin trade 
of antiquity occurs in Niebuhr’s Lectures on 
Ancient Ethnography and Geography : — 

“ Britain was known in the most remote times; but its 
name does not occur until the Macedonian period; it was 
previously designated by the name of Cussiterides Insule. 
The tin trade can be traced to a very early period; for 
the first attempts to smelt copper were made by mixing 
it with tin. The brass of the ancients, the real xaAxds, 
consisted for the most part of tin, and all the ancient 
Roman ases consist of copper and tin. "OpefyaAxos, from 
dpevs, a mule, is something different (Messing); and the 
spuriousness of the mixture is indicated even by its 
name. A plentiful supply of tin is not found in any 
part of Eurepe, except Cornwall, whence it is quite cer- 
tain that the name Cassiterides refers to Britain. The 
tradein it was carried on from Gades; but the Massilians 
had no doubt their share in it, as we may infer from the 
voyages of Pytheas.” (Vol. ii. p. 320., ed. Schmitz.) 

It does not appear what Niebuhr means when 
he says that the name of Britain occurs in the 
Macedonian period: perhaps he refers to the 
mention of Albion and Ierne in the spurious 
Treatise de Mundo. Can it be proved that the 
first attempts to smelt copper were made by 
mixing it with tin? Is it a fact that the ancient 
brass consists for the most part of tin, and that 
all the ancient Roman asses contain tin as well 
as copper? The derivation of the word dpefxaaAxos, 
from dpe’s, a mule, is not the received origin of the 
word; and is, to say the least, highly doubtful. 
The share of the Massilians in the tin trade pro- 
bably arose from their city being an emporium 
to which this metal was brought by land-carriage 
across Gaul, and then shipped to Italy and Greece. 


Every thing connected with the voyage of Pytheas | 
in the northern seas is uncertain and obscure, and | 


there is not a shadow of proof that it had any 
reference to the tin trade. 

Gosselin, in his Recherches sur la Géographie 
des Anciens (4 vols. Paris, 1813), after a careful 
analysis of the supposed facts reported by Py- 
theas, comes indeed to the conclusion that Pytheas 
had never been near the Cassiterides; that he 
collected either at Gades, or at some other port 
frequented by the Carthaginians, some vague no- 
tions on the northern seas and regions of Europe, 
and that he passed them off upon his countrymen 
for his own discoveries, using his astronomical 
knowledge for the purpose of giving them currency. 
(Vol. iv. p. 178.) L. 


PLATONIC LOVE. 
(2"4 S. v. 88.) 

If Henry Riey or any other of your correspon- 
dents equally familiarly acquainted with Plato do 
not reply to the Query of E. H. L., will you allow 
me to refer the latter especially to the “ Republic” 
of the broad-shouldered philosopher of Athens ? 
It is to be regretted that all young men are not 
more intimately acquainted with the teaching of 
the first man who asserted the immortality of the 
soul on solid arguments, resting on truth and ex- 
perience. Plato taught that all human felicity 
would find abundant increase, if men cultivated 
the god-like intellectual faculties, rather than pur- 
sued material and sensual pleasures. He held that 
there was a divine spark in every man, which was 
always cherished by the divine power, and which 
would not be extinguished in the soul, if man 
himself would but protect it from the blasts of a 
sensual and passion-driven world. The subjec- 
tion of the irascible*and concupiscible passions, 
and the cultivation of the rational and moral 
powers, were the two supports of a system which 
is more fully developed in the “Republic.” When 
Byron rhymed about the “ confounded fantasies” 
of Plato, the poet knew nothing of the great son 
of Ariston, nor of his system. It is these same 
“confounded fantasies” that Cowper has woven 
into a briefer, but not a better system, than that of 
Plato. Indeed it is Plato’s system condensed. 

“Pleasure, admitted in undue degree, 

Enslaves the will, nor leaves the judgment free; 
*Tis not alone the grape’s enticing juice 
Unnerves the moral powers, and mars their use : 
Ambition, avarice, and the lust of fame, 

And woman, lovely woman, does the same. 

The heart surrendered to the ruling power 

Of some ungoverned passion, ev’ry hour, 

Finds by degrees the truths that once bore sway 
And all their deep impressions wear away ; 

So coin grows smooth, in traffic current passed, 
*Till Casar’s image is effaced, at last.” 

Cowper knew, as we all know, that there came 
a Teacher with whom the ablest in the schools 
may not be compared ; but the English poet had 
better appreciation of Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers than Byron ever had. Cowper did not ac- 
cuse any of them of “ confounded fantasies,” when 
he said — 

“ How oft, when Paul has served us with a text, 

Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully preached! 

Men that, if now alive, would sit content 

And humble learners of a Saviour’s worth, 

Preach it who might. Such was their love of truth, 
Their thirst of knowledge, and their candour too!” 


J. Doran. 








PURITY OF THE THAMES. 
(2"¢ S. v. 41.) 

| In “N.& Q.” of January you drew attention to 

| thélipurity of the Thames in 1656. Perbaps its 
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condition thirty-five years earlier may not be 
without interest. This is shown by the following 
extracts from the registers of the Privy Council ; 
and although there is nothing to impugn the pu- 
rity of its waters, it is evident that the river itself 
demanded a care which it required all the autho- 
rity of the king and council to enforce upon its 
conservators : — 
“ A Lre to the Lo. Maior and Aldermen of the 
Citty of London, 


“The clenseing of the River of Thames, and the re- 
moueing of such Shelues and Impediments as do fill vp 
and choake the same, hath ben so often recomended to 
yor care by his Maty speciall direccdn, as wee shall not 
neede to Enlarge o* selves further by way of addicdn, to 
that w hath already bine signified, to shew the neces- 
sity, and benifitt of a worke of this Consequence. Yet 
for asmuch as wee conceive that this slow and cold pro- 
ceeding in ordering any effectuall course for the perform- 
ance thereof, hath growne rather out of want of fitt 
meanes to put the busines in execucdn then out of re- 
missnes or neglect: And that John Gilbert, gent, one of 
his Ma‘y Servante, and Anthonie Gibson, Cittizen of Lon- 
don, out of their zeale, and good affection to so worthie a 
worke, have, at their greate charge, invented an Ingine 
for that purpose, and fully perfected the same, w** vpon 
viewe of sum of vs, that were present when it wrought it 
well approved, and hoped it would produce good effecte. 
As wee have thought meete, once againe to put yo" in 
mynde of his maty Comaundem* for the clenseing of that 
River, and to require the accomplishmt thereof; Soe w* all 
wee pray yo" to take this new Engine and the imploymt 
of the same into yo" consideracdn, and if it be found such 
as is Expected, it will proue for the vse and advauntage 
of that Seruice that yo" will imploy it accordingly in such 
manner and vpon such consideracdns as the gent may 
thinke their Laboure well bestowed. And for what 
favour yo" shall further doe them therein, we doubt not, 
but the effects of their Endeauor, will make a large and 
ample requiteall. And soe, &c. 

“ Privy Council Register, 16 Feby. 1618,” 


“ Privy Council Register, 18 June, 1623. 


“ Whereas it was informed to the Boord that there had 
bin presented vnto M'. Chancellor of the Exchequer dur- 
ing his late Ambassage at Bruxells a pson verie Expert 
in the cleansing and scouring Rivers, who hade set down 
certaine propositions, for the cleansing and scouring of 
the River of Theames, Their Lps, calling to mind how 
often and how lately both his Mat and their Lps had re- 
comended to the Citty of London the care thereof, and 
how little had hitherto bin performed in that behalf, did 
this day order that the Lo. Mayo and Court of Alder- 
men should bee required to depute some psons of their 
bodie, or others, to attend their Lps on fryday next in the 
afternoone, and to receiue notice from them of the said 
propositions for the cleansing and scouring of the River of 
Thames, and vpon debate to take such further order 





them, haue ordered that an account shalbe from time 
to time demanded from the Lo. Mayo, and the Court of 
Aldermen, how they do proceede in the reformacdn of the 
said points.” 

“ Privy Council Register, 25 June, 1623. 

“ Whereas in the account deliuered on the behalf of the 
Lo. Mayor and Aldermen of London, at the Board of their 
proceedinges in the reformation of the points Enioyned 
them by his Mate, It was alledged by them that they 
did not proceede so readilie in the cleansing of the river of 
Theames fro™ shelves by reason of a Patent granted to 
Alsenso Terubosco, Innocent Lanier, and Hugh Lidiere 
for the working w* certaine newe Engines and other in- 
struments in the river of Theames, and taking vpp the 
schelves therew*®, Their Lps having called the said La- 
nier, &*. before them, and, in the presence of the Remem- 
brancer of the Cittie, having hard the reasons alledged on 
both sides, did this day order That the Lo. Mayor and 
Aldermen might and ought (notw**standing the pretence 
of that or any other patent whatsoever) gett as many 
men, and as speedilie as convenientlie they could on 
worke to cleanse the river of Theames, by taking vpp all 
soyle and shelves and other impediments, and by all other 
good meanes to Endeavour the same from the Bridge 
vpwards according as they have bin often and instantlie 
required by his Mate, and as they are bound by their 
dewtie and place of conservation of the river of the 
Theames to doe. But their Lps do leave the said Paten- 
tees to use their priviledge of their patent, and working 
w‘h their said Engine and other Instruments above the 
Bridge likewise, so as it do give no impediment to the 
Cittie in taking vpp the shelves and soyle of the river, 
and belowe the Bridge do leaue the said Patentee alone, 
to use the priviledge of their Patent vntill vpon furthur 
Experience of their working, and the working of the 
Cittie, other order shalbe taken by the Boord.” 

Joun Macreay, 

Hammersmith. 





ROGERS THE PAINTER. 
(2° S. v. 169.) 

Terra Vert asks who was Rogers the painter, 
and where are any of his works to be seen ? 

The most satisfactory answer to this Query will 
be the enclosed copy of a letter I received from 
Mr. Rogers, August, 18, 1849, in which he does 
not state having painted the famous picture of the 
Bombardment of Algiers, 1813 :— 

« Sir, 

“It was not until late last evening that I had the plea- 
sure of receiving your letter of the 10th inst., which will 
explain why it has remained so long unanswered. In re- 


| ply to your enquiry, wishing to know whether the picture 


therein as shulbe thought convenient; and whereas it | 


7 his Mate lately at Greenewich to admonish the 
0. Mayo and the rest there attending, to reform fower 
thinge in the government of the Cittie, viz, The great 


you did me the favor to purchase was painted from nature 
on the spot, I beg to state that it was painted in Ger- 
many from studies made from nature, when I was last in 
Scotland. I never in my life copied either picture, print, 
or any composition after Claude. If any one thinks my 
pictures bear anything like a resemblance to those of that 


| great master, I find in it no cause of regret; but if any 


Confluence of Beggars and Rogues to his Cittie, and the | 


p™ neare adioining, The decay of the Goldsmithes Rowe 


in Cheepeside, by the creeping therevnto of other meane | 


and vnsutable trades, The decaye of the Bridge and the 
vnserviceableness of the arches for p: and lastlie the 
cleansing and scouring of the Shelves of the River. od 
Lps according to hig Ma‘ pleasure, herein signifi 


to | 





| 


person asserts that the picture in question is after Claude, 
then I ask such person to declare where the work is to be 
found from which my picture was copied? There is a 

icture by myself in the possession of the Duke of Suther- 
and —a scene on the Rance, near St. Malo’s; two others 
in the possession of the Grand Duke of Baden — one of 
Windsor Castle, in the possession of the Duke of Cobourg. 








Soc Tam —waw 
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There is also a picture I painted twelve years since of the 
Harbour of Devonport, evening at sunset. This was pur- 
chased by the City of Strassburg from me, and now 
forms a part of the ‘collection of the City Museum. All 
these pictures have been publicly exhibited, and it has 
been remarked of them that they reminded the spectator 
of the works of Claude. I presume these remarks have 
not been urged as objections to my pictures; but if they 
have, they tell with equal force against Wilson and Tur- 
ner, whose works afford abundant evidence of their not 
only having studied, but actually produced, pictures re- 
markable for some of those qualities that distinguish the 
productions of Claude de Lorrain. About three weeks since 
I brought to this country from Germany three or four pic- 
tures, of course all from nature, but differing much from 
each other; should you feel inclined to see them, it will 
give me much pleasure to show them to you before I re- 
turn to the continent. Possibly you have already found 
a place for my picture on your walls; if so, I would call 
and look at it on receiving your permission to that effect. 
“Tam, Sir, 
ey ours truly, 


>, K. Rocers. 
“W. D. Haggard, Esq.” 
Mr. Rogers is dead. W. D. H. 





Replies to Minor Queries, 


Laws and Cobwebs (2™ S, v. 146.) —The com- 
parison of laws to cobwebs, which catch the weak, 
but which the strong break through, is attri- 
buted by Plutarch to Anacharsis ; he is supposed 
to have applied this dictum to the laws of Solon 
(Vit. Sol., c. 5., repeated by Val. Maz., vii. 2. 
ext. 14.). Diogenes Laertius ascribes the saying 
to Solon himself (i. 58.) ; Stobeeus gives it to the 
Locrian legislator, Zaleucus (Serm., xlv. 25.). 
Plato, the comic poet, versified the idea as fol- 
lows : — 


” Etgaow 7 Hiv ot vopoe Tovrouse Toit Aerrois 
Apaxviows, &v rota Toixous n dadrayé dpaiver,” 
feineke, Fragm. Com. Gr., vol. ii. p. 620. 


L. 


Early Almanacs (2"°S. iv. 106.; v. 37. 134— 
136.) —The following is an exact copy of the title- 
page of an old Almanac in my possession :— 

“ Almanac for the year 1386. Transcribed, verbatim, 
from the original antique illuminated Manuscript in the 
black letter. Omitting only the monthly Calendars and 
some Tables. Containing many curious particulars, il- 
lustrative of the Astronomy, Astrology, Chronology, 
History, Religious Tenets, and Theory and Practice of 
Medicine of that age. Printed for the Proprietor by C. 
Stower, Hackney, 1812. The Manuscript to be disposed 
of. Apply to the Printer. Entered at Stationers’ Hall.” 


Almanac that are given by the proprietor and 
printer. It is in 8vo., and contains two coloured 
astrological engravings. There is a short account 
of this book in the Companion to the Almanac for 
1839, in which the writer says it is the earliest 
Almanac in English he ever heard of. In the 
Companion to the Almanac, 1829, 1839, and 1840, 





is much valuable and curious information towards 
a history of Almanacs, W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


The Ravens Almanacke (2"¢ S. v. 135.) — The 
title of this curious pamphlet is as follows : — 


“The Ravens Almanacke. 
Famine, and Civill Warre. 
sent yeare 1609. 
ceipts, &c. 
§e. 1609.” 


Foretelling of a Plague, 
That shall happen this pre- 
With certaine remedies, rules, and re- 
London : printed by E. A. for Thomas Archer, 


The dedication is — 


*“ To the Lyons of the Wood (the young Courtiers), to 
the wilde Buckes of the Forrest (the Gallants and younger 
Brothers), to the Harts of the field, and to the whole 
Country that are brought up wisely yet prove Guls, and 
are borne rich yet dye beggers,” 

It is one of Decker’s rarest productions, and 
was evidently intended to ridicule the absurd pre- 
dictions of the ignorant Almanac-makers of the 
period, Epwarp F, Rimsavtt. 


Psalm-singing by the early Nonconformists (2™ 
S. v. 147. = There can be no doubt that the good 
“brother,” being gifted with vocal powers, was 
appointed to lead the singing. The practice was 
probably new. About the same time, March 25, 
1695, the Congregational Church in this town 
agreed “ that they doe put in practice the ordin- 
ance of singinge in the publiq, upon the forenoone 
and afternoone on the Lord’s daies, and that it 
be between praier and sermon; and also it was 
agreed that the New England translation of the 
Psallmes be made use of by the church at their 
times of breaking of bread.” Some of the early 
Nonconformists objected to singing hymns, and 
preferred those metrical versions of the Psalms 
which agreed the most closely with the original ; 
some, particularly the Baptists, long regarded 
singing in public worship as savouring of “ apos- 
tacy, human tradition, prelimited forms, mis- 
chievous error, carnal worship ;” and there was a 


| dreary period when such an exercise was incom- 
| patible with personal safety. 


But none of those 
good men ever went so far in eccentric courses as 
to appoint a — to “sing the praises of God” 
as a public solo. S. W. Rix. 
Beccles. 
Burial of Dr. Dodd (2 §. v. 171.)—Dr. Dodd's 


body was carried from Tyburn to the house of a 
Mr. Davies, undertaker in Goodge Street, Totten- 


| ham Court Road; where a hot-bath was ready 
These are all the particulars respecting this old 


prepared, and many efforts used by his me- 
dical friends to revive him, but without effect; 
though it is imagined, from many circumstances, 
that, if the excessive curiosity of the crowd had 
not occasioned great delay, the attempt would 
have been successful. On the Monday following 
the execution of the doctor, his corpse was con- 
veyed to Cowley, in Buckinghamshire, attended by 
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some friends, and buried in the church there. 
His coffin bore the following inscription : — 
“ The Rev. William Dodd, 
Born May 29, 1729, and 
Died June 27, 1777, in 
the 49* year of his age.” 
Vide Appendix to An Account of the Life and 
Writings of William Dodd, LL.D. (attributed to 
Isaac Reed of Staple Inn), London, 1777. B. 


Edinburgh Pamphlets (2™ S. v. 176.) Ad- 
ditional information for Atrquis. The lots men- 
tioned as purchased at Lord Cockburn’s sale by 
Mr. Toovey are now in the British Museum. 


Umbrage (2™ §. v. 130.)—This word is found 
in the first edition of Blount’s Glossographia, 
1656, and in Philips’s New World of Words, 
fourth edit. 1678. Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 


Kérner’s Poems, §c. (2% S. v. 31.) — The 
translator of A Selection from the Poems and Dra- 
matic Works of Theodor Kirner, by the Translator 
of the Nibelungen Treasure, 1850, Williams and 
Norgate, was a Miss Phillips, now Madame de 
Pontes, by whom an original work, on the Poets 
and Literature of Germany from the Middle Ages 
to the present time, is announced to appear at 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall's, R 4 


“ Coke upon Littleton" turned into Verse (2™ §. 
v. 129.) —A story that is transmitted to us by 
tradition, is almost necessarily varied according to 
the memory, taste, or (if it be verse) the correct- 
ness of the ear-of the relator. Lord St. Leonards 
names neither the judge who “ indulged himself 
in the euphonical phrases,” nor the “ learned ser- 
jeant” who burlesqued them. Your correspon- 
dent, S. H. H., attributes the verses to Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke : and the version given by 
each fails both in rhythm and rhyme. I believe 
the following reading to be more genuine than 
either : — 

“ A man who is seized of his land in fee, 
Need neither to quake nor quiver, — 
I humbly conceive,—for, look d’ye see, — 
*Tis his and his heirs for ever.” 

The judge who was in the habit of using these 
phrases not being mentioned, some of your corre- 
spondents will perhaps supply the deficiency. The 

t, as I have heard the story, was the Honour- 
able Charles Yorke. 


Nelson Medal (24 S. v. 48. 96.) —In the first 
notice, for crest read bust. In the Jacobin Re- 
view, 1799, vol. ii. p. 213., is a description of the 
medal. Alexander Davison was appointed agent 
for the sale of the ships taken in the Bay of Abou- 
kir, August 1, 1798. The medal was engraved by 
C. H. Kucuregr, and struck by Boulton, Soho, in 
gold, silver, and copper, gilt and bronzed. With 
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it was given a printed paper (of which I have a 
copy), headed with a naval crown and wreath of 
a and laurel, containing a “ Description of the 
Medal struck by Alexander Davison, Esq., as a 
tribute of his respect for Lord Nelson, and the 
Officers and Men who served in the Fleet under 
his Lordship’s command on the First of August, 
1798.” Then follows a detailed description of the 
obverse and reverse. Dated “St. James’s Square, 
March 1, 1799.” W. C. Trevetran. 


Wallington. 


Robertson's Sermons (2™ §. v. 147.) — The 
meaning of the passage, which forms a stumbling- 
block to JaypgE, appears to me obvious enough. 
In order to follow the metaphors, it may be neces- 
sary to requote the passage in question : — 

“ The conscientious churchman complains that his de- 
licate scruples, or his bold truthfulness, stand in the way 
of his preferment; while another man, who conquers his 
scruples, or softens the eye of truth, rises, and sits down a 
mitred peer of Parliament.” 

The “ eye of truth” may be supposed to have a 
stern, unblenching aspect ; but when softened (by 
what means it is needless to indicate), it would 
wink at any tergiversation. 

Joun Pavin Parices. 

Haverfordwest. 


Bladworth Family (2™ S. v. p. 48.) —Is not 
Bludworth meant ? Sir Thos. Bludworth was Lord 
Mayor of London, 1666, and is in the “ Middlesex 
list of Knights of the Royal Oak.” He bore, arg. 
three bars, sable, in chief as many torteauxes, all 
within a bordure, erm. Another branch of Blud- 
worth, according to Robson, bears the bars > 

Portrait of Graham of Claverhouse (2™ S. v. 
131.)— Painted likenesses of the celebrated John 
Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee, 
are well known to be in existence in the collec- 
tions of the Earl of Strathmore and the Earl of 
Leven and Melville. There is also one in the 
collection of Mr. Graham of Airth, and another 
which is said to be Dundee, in a court dress, 
among those of the Duke of Buccleuch at 
Dalkeith. 

The “Strathmore portrait” has been engraved 
for Lodge's Portraits, §c.; the “ Leven” one was 
engraved from a sketch by C. H. Sharpe, Esq., for 
the privately printed collections of Dundee's Let- 
ters presented to the members of the Bannatyne 
Club by Mr. Penythe of Methven. If there be at 
Abbotsford a portrait of Dundee, it must just be 
a copy from one or other of those that I mention ; 
the engraving of which, with some verses thereon 
by Sir Walter Scott, is I am afraid a mistake, as 
none such is known to collectors here. 

While on the subject of Dundee, I may be ex- 
cused for mentioning that there is in the press a 
new work Illustrative of the Life and Times of 
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Claverhouse, compiled chiefly from “ original pa- 
pers” recently discovered by Mark Napier, Esq., 
author of the Memoirs of the Marquis of Moutrose, 
ublished in 1856. It is expected to be published 
in a few months, and then will be seen and known 
a little more of the character and conduct of the 
grossly maligned “ Bloody Clavers,” and the false 
history and vulgar errors relating to him cleared 
up, &e. T. G.S. 
Edinburgh. 


Granger, in vol. iv. p. 277. of his Biographical 
History of England (4th edit., in 4 vols. 8vo., 
1804), states that a portrait of this nobleman is at 
Longleat ; and he specifies four engraved portraits 
of iff. Bromley also mentions three of these 
engraved portraits in p. 169. of his Catalogue of 
engraved British Portraits, 4to., 1793. In the 
ninth volume of Lodge's Portraits (12 vols. imp. 
8vo., 1823—1834) is a beautifully engraved por- 
trait of John Graham, Viscount Dundee, “ from 
the original of Lely, in the collection of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Strathmore.” W.H. W.T. 

Somerset House. 


Sir William Gore, Lord Mayor of London (2™ 
S. v. 129.) — According to Stow’s Survey of Lon- 
don, edited by Strype, 1720, Sir William Gore of 
Sandy-Chappel, Surrey, was Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1702 [not 1709, as stated by your corre- 
spondent Geneacocus] ; and Sir John Goare was 
Lord Mayor in 1624, and is stated to have been 
the son of Gerrard Goare, who was the son of 
John Goare of London. The arms of Sir John 
Goare and Sir William Gore, the Mayors, are very 
nearly alike. There is no other Lord Mayor of 
London by this name mentioned in Stow; the 
nearest approach to it is that of Sir John Gayre in 
1647, but the arms also are different. GrNEALO- 
Gus says, that “in the church at Tring, where Sir 
Wn. Gore resided, is a handsome monument to 
him and Lady Gore. In the inscription it is said, 
but erroneously, that he was the third Lord Mayor 
of London of that name and family.” Now may 
not GrenraLocus have made a mistake in the 
name as well as the date? For Strype, after stat- 
ing that Sir Samuel Garrard, Bart., was Lord 


Mayor in 1710, adds that he “ succeeded his bro- | 
ther Sir John Garrard of Lammon, in Hertford- | 


shire, in that Honour, son of John Garrard of 
Whelthampstead in the same county. It is ob- 
servable, that three of this Name and Family have 
been Maiors in three several Queens’ Reigns, viz. 
Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, and Queen Anne.” 
We Ee. We De 

Somerset House. 
Indigenous Evergreens (2™ S. i. 399.; v. 178.) — 
The arbutus and the box rest their claims on 


much the same ground. They are each found 
growing abundantly in one place —Boxhill, and 


Killarney. The box can all but be proved to have 
been planted at Boxhill by an Earl of Arundel. 
The arbutus has been so long at Killarney that 
the first planter is not now likely to be discovered. 
Lord Macaulay says: “ The myrtle loves the soil. 
The arbutus thrives better than even on the sunny 
shore of Calabria.” Methinks his Lordship is my 
witness. A. Horr Wuirs. 
Bath. 


Egyptian Sculpture (2°: 8. v. 88.) — The fol- 
lowing extract from Egyptian Antiquities (U. K. S. 
i. 369.), will put this matter in a correct point of 
view :— 

“ Now we find both in the painted reliefs on the walls, 
and in all the various kinds of sculpture, that certain 
fixed forms, attitudes, and emblems are assigned to the 
representation of the deity and his worship. The art of 
sculpture, then, as well as painting, became subject to 
strict laws, which the priest caste were careful not to let 
the artists violate. Hence we see in all the sacred figures 
of Egypt a resemblance, or rather identity, which renders 
it very difficult to fix the relative antiquity of the re- 
maining specimens of Egyptian sculpture.” 

Egyptian sculpture was mechanical rather thin 
artistic. Diodorus Siculus (i. 98.) says : — 

“ The Egyptians do not judge of the proportion of a 
statue by the eye alone, as the Greeks do, but when they 
have cut out a block of stone and finished it, they divide 
it into a number of parts, and then using this small statue 
as a model, they apply the same proportion of parts to 
the large one. They divide the whole figure into twenty- 
one parts and a fourth, in which are comprised all the 
proportions of the body. Therefore, when the sculptors 
have agreed on the size of the statue, they can work sepa- 
rately, each on his portion of the figure; and it is sur- 
prising how well they succeed in producing pieces that 
will exactly fit to one another.” 

All existing Egyptian statues are however made 
of a single block : and we have no other evidence 
than the above of such division of labour by sepa- 
rating the stone into a number of parts (rods 
Alous karaxaivwot Kai weploavres karepydowvrat). 

If Diodorus could be supposed to have made a 
mistake, and what he says of stone to apply to 
wood—for he had just previously spoken of the 
wooden statue at Samos, half made by Telecles 
and the other half by Theodorus—the difficulty 
in reconciling his statement with existing monu- 
ments would be obviated. T. J. Bucxron. 


Lichfield. 
Bowel Hive Grass (2™ 8. v. 48.) — Though I 


cannot resolve the Query of Menyantues, as to 
the nature of the disease called “‘ bowel hive,” I 
may as well insert in your columns the following 
notes respecting the plant to which he refers, and 
| the species allied to it. 
| The English name (generic) of the plant is lady's 
mantle; mantle of our Lady (the Virgin), not 
ladies’ mantle, says Sir William Hooker in his 
| British Flora. 
A. arvensis is mentioned by Camden: “at 
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Cainsham, on the west bank of the river Avon, 
about five miles above Bristol, grows wild the 
plant percepier, peculiar to England. It has a 
strong bitter and sharp taste, and never exceeds a 
span in the whole year, having no stalk, but her- 
baceous flowers. It is a powerful and quick 
diuretic, and water distilled from it is useful in 
many cases.” In a foot-note it is said : “ Mr. Ray 


says it is not uncommon in foreign countries. | 


Hist. Plant. iv. 14:) Nor is it uncommon in 


england.” 


Parsley peart, by which name this | 


species is commonly known, is probably a corrup- | 


tion of percepierre (from Gardener's Chronicle, 
1855, p. 281.). 
remedy for the stone. 

A decoction of A. vulgaris (common lady's 
mantle) is slightly tonic ; and Hoffman and others 
assert will restore the faded beauty of ladies to 
its earliest freshness. The root has an unpleasant 
smell. Geo. E. Frere. 

Roydon Hall, Diss. 


Cromwell's Grandson (2™ S. v. 128.) —The 
Richard Cromwell, married in the year 1723 to 
Miss Thornhill, was not the son of the Protector’s 
eldest son, but the third son of Oliver’s youngest 
son Henry. Henry Cromwell had four sons: 
Oliver, Henry, Richard, and William. The last- 
named Henry had eight sons, among whom was a 
Richard ; and this Richard's brother, Thomas, had 
also ason named Richard. Of the Protector’s five 
sons, only Richard, the second Protector (Oliver's 
third son), and Henry, his youngest, had issue. 
Mr. Attorney Richard's descent could not have 
conferred upon him any privilege. Walpole, 
Berkeley, Carteret, Townsend, Torrington, or any 
other of the ministers, may have procured from 
George I, as a favour to Sir R. Thornhill, the 
right of celebrating the marriage in the Chapel 
Royal at Whitehall. It was by similar favour that 
in 1676, when Latimer (Earl of Danby) was Lord 
High Treasurer, Sir Christopher Wren was mar- 
ried in the Chapel Royal, St. James's, to his 
second wife, “Madam Jane Fitzwilliams.” 

J. Doran. 

This person was not “son to the eldest son of 
Oliver Cromwell,” as your correspondent sup- 
poses, but the fifth son of Major Henry Cromwell, 
and grandson of Henry, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. He died at Hampstead, December 3, 1759. 

The extract quoted by W. D. H. from the His- 
torical Register is highly interesting, as it corrects 
the Rev. Mark Noble's statement that this 
Richard Cromwell “married Sarah, daughter of 
Ebenezer Gatton, a grocer in Southwark.” 

Epwarp F, Ruwsauttr. 

Negus (2° 8. v. 169.) —I find at Hingham, 
Norfolk, Elizabeth, the wife of Henry Negus, has 
a mural monument to her memory. She is said 
to have died Feb. 20, 1702, in the ninety-second 


Gerarde speaks of this plant as a | 





year of her age. The arms of Negus are given 
thus: erm. on a chief nebulée, az., three escallops, 
or. 

I also find Dan. Negus was under-sheriff of 
Norwich in September, 1742 ; and also that Henry 
Negus, Esq., had a faculty to build a vault on the 
north side of Hoveton or Hofton church, Norfolk, 
for a burying-place. And that a person named 
Negus, without a Christian name being given (but 
probably Henry), held Lathes Manor, in the same 
parish, of the Bishop of Norwich, during the early 
part of the last century. 

I have also to add the name of John Negus, 
who died recently at Crimplesham, Norfolk. 

There is also in St. Augustine’s church, fNor- 
wich, a stone in memory of “James Negusse, 
1709.” Joun Nurse Cuapwick. 

King’s Lynn. 


Contrition among the Ancients at the Point of 
Death (2 8. v. 109.)—In the Introduction to 
the Republic of Plato (p. 330. p.), Cephalus is 
made to say : — 

“ Be assured, Socrates, that when a man is nearly per- 
suaded that he is going to die, he feels alarmed and con- 
cerned about things which never affected him before. 
Till then he has laughed at those stories about the de- 
parted, which tell us that he who has done wrong here 
must suffer for it in the other world; but now his mind 
is tormented by a fear that these stories may possibly be 
true. And either owing to the infirmities of old age, or 
because he is now nearer to the confines of the future 
state, he has a clearer insight into those mysteries. How- 
ever that may be, he becomes full of misgiving and ap- 
prehension, and sets himself to the task of calculating 
and reflecting whether he has done any wrong to any 
one. Hereupon, if he finds his life full of unjust deeds, 
he is apt to start out of sleep in terror, as children do, and 
he lives haunted by gloomy anticipations. But if his 
conscience reproaches him with no injustice (r@ 62 under 
éavrg adbdicov Evvedér.), he enjoys the abiding presence of 
sweet Hope, that ‘ kind nurse of old age,’ as Pindar calls it. 

This passage (which I have quoted from Messrs. 
Davies and Vaughan’s excellent translation) is 
alone sufficient to prove the belief of some of the 
ancients in remorse and contrition for crimes at 
the approach of death: especially when taken in 
connexion with Plato’s constant recognition of a 
future state, in which “the rewards and honours 
that await a good man surpass in number and 
magnitude all that one experiences in this life.” 
(Rep., b. x. p. 614. B.) J. R.K. 


Tinted Lithographs (24 S. iv. 227.) — The dis- 
coloration complained of evidently arises from the 
white lead or whiting (mixed with the colour to 
modify the tint) becoming oxidised, not only losing 
its own quality, but destroying the colour with 
which it is mixed. “That the “whites” should 
remain unchanged is owing to the fact that the 
“ pure white” in such prints is simply the paper 
untouched. W. 3. STANNARD, 

Hatton Garden. 
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“ Whipultre,” “ poplere” (2™ S. v. 24.) — It is 
not, I think, difficult to make a better guess at 
Chaucer's “ whipultre” than to derive it from the 
German weiden-palme, the palm-willow. I believe 
it to be the wild apple-tree or crab. They both 
are usually called by one name, but are distinct 
varieties. It is nearly the only tree Chaucer has 
omitted that was in his day known in England. 
It was generally used, as was the wood of the 
apple-tree, before foreign woods were much im- 
ported, for furniture and by wheelwrights and mill- 
wrights, and would make excellent “ whippletrees,” 
which the sallow would not. 

Our ancestors specially protected acorns and 
the fruit of the crab in forests, forbidding them 
“to be collected and sold at markets or else- 
where, to the hurt of the commoners and the 
king’s beasts of the forests.”— See Manwood's 
Forest Laws. The whippletree, the bar by which 
the horses draw the plough, when a pair of horses 
abreast only are used, is a word in use in Essex. 
The whippletree is now generally made of ash. 

It is to me a greatex difficulty to decide which 
of the many varieties of poplar Chaucer knew, and 
called “poplere.” The ash is the only indigenous 

oplar. The white poplar, I think, was the next 
introduced, but I have no books at hand to refer 
to. The variety of the Italian poplar, called the 
Lombardy, was first planted at St. Osyth Priory 
in Essex, about the year 1759. I have a tree of 
this variety planted about twenty years later. It 
is quite hollow and fast going to decay, although 
scarcely eighty years old. A. Horr Wuirte. 


Bath. 


It is not likely that Chaucer would name dif- 
ferent varieties of the same species of tree ; nor is 
an aspen-tree generally considered by the unin- 
formed to be a poplar: but it may be observed 
that among nearly all the ordinary forest-trees 
and shrubs named by the poet, the Hornbean 
does not appear, although it is sufficiently common 
not to have been unknown to him. Now in dis- 
tricts in which this plant is common, the carter- 
boys are to this day in the habit of making their 
cart-whips of its shoots, sometimes singly, some- 
times of two or more twisted together; and 
nothing is more usual than for a horseman, in 
want of a switch, to ride up to a hedge and pull 
one from the hornbeam. May not therefore the 
“ Whipultre” be the whip-pulling-tree, or the 
tree from which whips are pulled, otherwise the 
hornbeam ? The whipple-tree, for drawing by, is 
in some parts of Sussex called a whippance. 

H. F. N. 

Wax Seal Impressions (2™ §S. v. 171.) —In 
answering your correspondent Y. S. M.’s Query 
“for a composition which would take the im- 
— of the seal, and afterwards become so 

ard as to give other impressions nearly, if not 








quite, as good as the original,” you recommend 
gutta percha, which I think a mistake, as it is 
too easily softened. I have frequently used bread 
or gum, both of which have answered my purpose 
admirably. Take a piece of new bread, knead it 
thoroughly in your hands until it acquires an ad- 
hesive paste-like quality, free from all crumbs 
and lumps. Next, lightly oil the impression from 
which your seal is produced, either with a camel's 
hair pencil dipped in sweet oil, or with a little bit 
of oiled wadding. Press the bread very carefully 
into every part of the impression, shape the upper 
part of it into a pyramidical form, remove it im- 
mediately, and suffer it to dry gradually. It is 
not absolutely necessary to oil the impression, 
though it is better, if possible, to do so. For the 
gum: Slightly oil the impression, and pour a 
small quantity of tolerably thick gum-water over 
it, adding more as it dries. When nearly dry, the 
coating of gum may be lifted off with a penknife, 
and a handle then added. J.E 


Petrarch's Translators (2° 8. v. 148. 175.) — 
Twelve translations from Petrarch’s Sonnets, by 
A. W. (Wrottesley) were published in The Mar- 
tyrs, the Dreams, and other Poems, by the Very 
Rev. Dr. Newman (late Dean of Capetown), and 
translations from twenty of Petrarch’s Sonnets 
appear in Mrs. E. J. Wrottesley’s Staffordshire 
Legend. Curspert Bepe. 


May I refer your correspondent W. (1.) to a 
Note and Query in “ N. & Q.” (1* S. xii. 382.) 
Four of the poems there mentioned are transla- 
tions from Petrarch. They are intitled “ The 
Traveller,” “ The Counsellor,” “ The Monitor,” 
and “ Humility exalted.” S. W. Rrx. 


Beccles. 
“ Petrarch’s Seven Penitential Psalms para- 


phrastically translated,” by George Chapman, the 


translator of Homer, London, small 8vo. 1612. 
F.S. A. 


The Waldenses (2™ S. iv. 289.)—The Rev. 


| Samuel Denne furnished a paper to the Arche- 


ologia (vol. ix. p. 292.) in regard to a settlement 
of Waldenses on Darenth Manor, in Kent. One 
of the conclusions at which he arrives (p. 297.) is, 
that, “ before the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Latins included all the opponents of the 
Roman See under the general terms of Waldenses 
and Albigenses.” 

If this be correct, it is not difficult to account 
for the presence of Waldenses at Henley-on- 
Thames previous to the year 1404-5. 

Rosert TownseEnp. 

Albany, N. Y. 


Mitred Abbots North of Trent (2° S. iv. 170. 
212.).—I have a “ Subscriber's” copy of Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, in which are inserted (vol. v. 
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p- 567.) three beautiful drawings, by Howlett | 


(1821) of seals and counterseals of Joreval Ab- 
bey. The original impressions are in the Aug- 
mentation Office. The first (a. p. 1397-8) gives 
only the counterseal; the second and third give 
both seals and counterseals. 


are, apparently, the ones referred to by your cor- | 


respondent Patronce. The impressions may not 
be as distinct as they were thirty-six years ago: 
and, as Howlett’s drawings seem to be minutely 
faithful, I will speak of the bearing the latter 
have upon the question of Mitred Abbots. 

In the drawing of the seal, dated 1412, the 


The original seals | 


in 1834, a new edition of his works, entitled The 
Fathers not Papists, or Six Discourses by the most 


| eloquent Fathers of the Church ; with numerous Ex- 


head is uncovered, the tonsure being perfectly | 


apparent. In the third seal, dated 1417, we have, 
plainly, a Mitred Abbot; and, moreover, the 
mitre is a jewelled one —a mitra pretiosa. But 
Pope Clement LV., in order to distinguish bishops 
from mitred abbots, directed that the latter, when 
exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, should use, in 
Synod, orphreyed mitres (aurifrigiata) ; and those 
not exempt, simple, white and plain ones (simplez). 
The mitra pretiosa was reserved for bishops. 
(See Pugin’s Gloss. Eccl. Orn. p. 175.) The 
lapse of 150 years had, perhaps, caused this rule 
to fall into desuetude. However, if Howlett’s 
drawing may be relied on, the Superior of Joreval 


is represented on his seal, in 1417, as a Mitred | 


Rosert Townsenp. 


Abbot. 
Albany, N. Y. 
“ Gnof” (2°* S. v. 123.) — 


“ A burglar would not condescend to sit among pick- 
pockets. My informant has known a housebreaker to 


tracts from their Writings, 8vo. bds., 10s. 6d. 
Sidmouth. 


This gentlemen (then blind), resided for some 
time in Bath; I think in 1833. His wife and 
daughter resided with him. Some years after- 
wards (I think about 1839 or 1840) I met the 
daughter (then Mrs. Henry Hayes or Heyes) in 
Bath ; but whether Mr. Boyd was then alive or 
not, I know not. Varyan Ruecep. 


Rupert's Tower at Woolwich (29 S. v. 171.) — 
I think Nasesy is mistaken in inguiring for Ru- 
pert’s Tower. ‘There is a large red brick build- 
ing in the corner of the Laboratory Square, known 
as Rupert's House, in which it is believed he re- 
sided. It is unaltered (apparently) externally, 
except by the addition of the large dial of a clock, 
which I have lately erected there in the gable, by 
which it may be readily distinguished. 

, G. W. Bennett. 

Blackheath. 

[There was clearly a building formerly at Woolwich, 
known as Rupert’s Tower, from the following passage in 
The Beauties of England and Wales, vol. vii. p. 533.: 
“ Near the present entrance of the Laboratory was for- 
merly an ancient tower, called Prince Rupert’s. Here 
Mrs. Simpson, relict of the mathematician, died at the 


| great age of 102, and was buried at Plumsted.”] 


say with a sneer, when requested to sit down with the | 


*gonoffs,’ ‘No, no! I may be a thief; but at least I’m a 
respectable one.’” — Letter in Morning Chronicle, Nov. 2, 
1849. 


Hughes's “ Boscobel” (2™ S. iv. 463.) — Al- 
though the authorities enumerated in your review 


| of this book appear respectably numerous, the 


three following appear to be unnoticed: Dr. 
George Bate’s Elenchus Motuum; Capt. Alford’s 


| Narrative, and Colonel Gounter’s Narrative.* I 


“ Ganaf (plar. ganobim), der Dieb.” — Volstandiges jii- | 
P g ges J 


observe that the writer of a recent article, en- 
titled “ Boscobel,” in Blackwood's Magazine, when 


| speaking of the men who had just won the vic- 


disch-deutshes und deutsch-jiidisches Worterbuch. Ham- | 
burg. No date. 
H. B. C, 
U. U. Club. 
George Washington (2™ S.v.179.). As Wash- 


ington Irving has linked his hero with the early 
history of England, it may interest some of his 
readers to know that Lawrence Washington of 
Garsden, Sheriff of Wilts in 1651, and the repre- 
sentative of the Wiltshire branch of the Wash- 
ingtons, was the owner of the venerable temple 
of Stonehenge (now the property of Sir Edmund 
Antrobus). See Inigo Jones's Stonehenge. This 
is the Washington mentioned in one of Irving's 
foot-notes, the ancestor of Earl Ferrers, who 
perished at Tyburn in 1750. J. W. 


Hugh Stuart Boyd (2°* S. v. 88. 175.) —If X. 
will correspond with J. Harvey, Bookseller, Sid- 
mouth, Devon, he thinks he can put him in the 
way of obtaining the information he desires, if 


obtainable. J. Harvey published for Mr. Boyd, 


tories of Dunbar and Worcester, delivers it as his 
dictum that in comparison with the Cavaliers they 


| were a pack of arrant cowards, for they had that 


evil conscience which makes cowards of us all. 
As the “N. & Q.” seems a favourite repository 
for parallel passages, allow me to cap Blackwood 
with Milton : — 

“ It is true, on our side the sins of our lives not seldom 
fought against us; but on their [the Cavaliers’) side, 
besides these, the grand sin of their cause.” —Eikonoklastes. 


J. WAYLEN. 


Song of the Douglas (2™ S. v. 169.) — Sir 
Walter Scott uses a scrap of this poem as a pass- 
word for the disguised Abbot when imposed on 
the Lady of Lochleven as a serving-man, and a 
note records it as quoted from “Sir John Hol- 
land’s poem of The Howlet; known to collec- 





[* This was reprinted in 1846, and copies of it may, 
we believe, still be procured of Mr. Russell Smith. } 


[2=4 S. No 115., Mar. 18. ’58. 
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tors by the beautiful edition presented. to the 

Bannatyne Club by Mr. David Laing.” See The 

Abbot, vol. ii. p. 277., 48 vol. edition of 1848. 
Hvueu Owen. 


Anonymous Manuscript (2™ S. iv. 203.) — The 
manuscript described by Mr. Jacop was probably 
a commonplace-book, compiled towards the end 
of the last century. The “ piece of poetry entitled 
To David G , Esq., by the late Earl of C- 
is, doubtless, Chesterfield’s “ Answer to the Fool’ ~ 
Petition,” commencing : ~ 








“ Garrick, I’ve read your Fool’s Petition.” 

Tt will be found in vol. v. p. 408. of Lord Ma- 
hon’s, or rather Earl Stanhope’s, edition of Ches- 
terfield’s Works. 

The extract, “ Pope the Poet,” §c., is the com- 
mencement of a masterly sketch, given among 
Chesterfield’s Characters, in vol. ii. p. 444. of the 
same edition of his Works. Ronpert Townsenp. 

Albany, N. Y. 


Spaniel (2° §. iv. 289.) — Is not this dog of 





Spanish origin, as its name imports: Je chien 
espagneul of the old French writers, and lo spa- | 
gnuolo of the Italians? It seems impossible they | 
should have come from Japan, as they are alluded | 
to in La Vénerie de Jacques du Fouillour, written | 
about 1550. He mentions these dogs several | 
times as dogs for fowling: “il doit prendre chiens 
doiseaux, dits Espagnols;” “faire chasser aux 
Espagnols (chiens d'oiseaur),” &c. Now the first 
Europeans who set foot in Japan were some Por- 
tuguese, who were wrecked there in a Chinese 
junk in 1542, and remained on the island some 
time. In 1549, St. Francois Xavier undertook 
the mission to the Japanese. But what is more 
conclusive is, that the “spannyel” is mentioned in 
the Book of St. Alban’s. Is there any earlier 
notice of these dogs ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner, 
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*BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCIIASE. 


Ressete’s (W. H.) Hisrony or raz Cammeaw War to tae Deatu oF 
Lornp Ractan. Routledge. 

Byara, Lyre, anp Acres or Kyxno Antnvr; or ats Noare Kyxvoures 
or tne Rounpe Taste, &c., with an Introduction and Notes by Robert 
Southey. London. 1817. Ato. 2 Vols. 

#e8 Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 

sent to Messns.Bern & Dator, Publishers of “* NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


SECOND EDITION. | 
Just p~ lished, price Is., per Post ts. 1d. | peri on pe 
THE, DRY COLLODION at ECTACLES 


PROCESS. By CHAS. A. LONG. This 


process is simple, clean, and certain, and the | who value their Sight. 


resulting pictures possess the exquisite delicacy LONG 
of the Albumen, the brilliancy of the Wet Col- P 
lodion, and the fine artistic texture of the 
Paper process. 


BLAND & LONG, 153, Flect Street, London. | 


st published, Third Edition, Post Free, 6d. | 


and how to use them, addressed to those 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the followi 
the gentlemen by whom they are 
dresses are given for that purpose. 


Wyrenenaae' s Works. 1729. In 2 Vols., or Vol. Il. containing the 

etters. 

Mas. Mancey’s Last Witt anv Testament. 8vo. 1721. 

Key ro rue Donciap. Second Edition. 1729. 

Dirto Drrro. Third Edition. 1729. 

Coruircrsm Disrtavev. London. 12mo. 1718. 

Tae Coasiap. 12mo. 

Tar Lonpow Musrcm._ 8vo. 4'Vols. 1770, 1771. 

Generar Cocxacry's Dissertation on Hannrpar's Passaoe oven tar 
Apps. (Privately printed.) Zhe loan of this for a week would be 
esteemed a great favour. 


Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 25. Holywell Street, Millbank, 
Westminster. 
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Bonxe’s Commonnas. Part XVI. to —. Colburn. 1838, 
Wanted by Thomas Hatchard, 187. Piccadilly. 





Corry's Lancasurns. 2 Vols. 4to. 
Wanted by J. W. Skefington, 163, Piccadilly. 
Garatroen's Histony or Enotanp, wirn Norre’s Continvatiox. A 
good copy. 4to. 


Wanted by Wil’iam Job, Bookseller, 1 and 2. Smallbrook Street, 
Birmingham. 





Fatices to Correspontent?. 


Being anvious to clear off a large number of communications which 
have been for some time waiting for insertion, we Seve this week enlarged 
our number to thirty-two pages ; and, that we might not encroach upon 
the additional eight pages, have omitted our usual Nores on Booxs. 








Hisrontcat. Ecurrsrs. Mr. Steinmetz's well-timed pamphlet under 
this title ought to be mentioned here, that those interested in the subject 
may be aware of its existence before the great event has passed by. 


Ma. Srxcer, on Bacon's Essays, in our next. 
Wits Pens axp tur Tacwrow Maps, by Mr. Waylen, in our next, 


Ontew or rue Passronr System. E.C. H.'s Query did not reach us 
until our number was made up, It shall appear next week. 


Vena. William Etty, the artist, is noticed in our \st 8. iii. 466; Iv. 
27. Coins were laid in foundations of buildings some centuries before 
Ralph Thoresby's time, see let 8. vi. 470 ; vii. 166. 


W. B.C. Belcher is correctly indexed. It is incidentally noticed in the 
512th line, col. i. of vol. ii. 45. For King Bomba, see xii. 412, 


M. A.C. Brunet has the following notices of the ralue Lor id’s Meta- 

morp! hos ses, tie slate ad by Lud. Dotce, Venice, 1553 ette édition est 
celle qu'on pre 8al0fr. Vend. 16 sh. mar. He thy Un exemplaire 
sur pap. bleu, % fr. La Valliere ; un autre impr. sur veux, 230 flor. 
Meerman ; et avec une riche reliure de Clarke. 45 tiv. 3 sh. Williams, et 40 
liv. 19 sh. Y paailmeaied the Rime of Annibale Caro, Ven. 1550, Brunet 
gives 6 to 9 fr. 
Errata. —2nd 8. ii. p. 468. et. j & 26., for “p. elxiii.” read “D. 
2nd 8. iii. Pp. 58. col. i. 1. 30., for “ Nyopia ” ree = rote. 
. ¥. p. 182. col. 2. 1. 17., for “head ” rec ad “herd.” — 2nd 8. v. p. 
1%. col. ii. 1. 47., for * abracit”* read “ abravit,” and p. ies. col. i. 1. “ar. x 
for “ Datin” read ** Latin.” 














“ Norrs anp Queries” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
feeuned in Mowruty Parts. The subscription for Stamreo Corres for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the l’ublishers (including the Half- 
wearly Ixoex) is Ils. id., which may be paid by +] Office Order in 
favour of Messas. Bert ano Datpy, 186. Freer Stare, E.C.; to whom 
also all Communications ror tax Eprron should be pw oh d. 


[ Advertisement.] — LATEST NOVELTY IN 
STEREOSCOPES. — CHAPPUIS’S PATENT REFLECTING STE- 
REOSCOPE. pror nounced by connoisseurs the most perfect instrument; 
it is held as an opera-qlass ; thus stooping and stiffness of the neck are 
avoided, and a more po werful light is thrown upon the picture. Whole- 
sale end retail of the sole Patentee, P. E. Chappuis, Gas and Daylight 
Reflector Manufacturer and Patentee of the Indispensable Ladies’ 
Toilet Mirror, 69. Fleet Street. N.B.—Every novelty in slides. 





Now ready, Small 8vo., 1s. 


when to wear, P ROGRESS OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, COLLODION, THE STE- 

By CHARLES A. REOSCOPE. A LECTURE by JOSEPH 
ELLIS. Read at the Literary and Scientific 

Institution of Brighton, 18tltf November, 1855. 


BLAND & LONG, Opticians to the Queen, 
153. Fleet Street, London. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street. 
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“A HANDY ROOK OF MODERN 
HISTORY.” 


The 8th Thousand, price 5s., cloth or half- 
bound. 


USSELL’S MODERN EU- 

» ROPE EPITOMISED. For the Use of 
Students and Schools—with an Index. It 
forms a complete Text-book of Modern His- 
tory, brought down to the Peace with Russia, 
1856, as well as a perfect Treasury_of Dates, 
Facts, and Important Events — the History of 
Kingdoms and States—and Lives of Celebrated 
Characters. 

“ Adapted alike for the school, the more ad- 
vanced student of history, and to the acquire- 
ments of the general reader of the present 
Gay. " _. Observer. 

* We have here what has long been wanting 

a thoroughly trustworthy hand-book of 
modern history.” — Morning Herald. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 

Farringdon Street 


London : & CO., 


ADDITION ALL 
TION ARIES 
In One Vol., i , half-bound, 448 pages, 


DICTIONARY OF TRADE 
t PRODUCTS, Commercial, Manufactur- 
ing, and Technical Terms, with the Talue, 
brought into English Moneys, Weights, and 
Foreign Moneys, Weights, 
P. L. SIMMONDS, Au- 
mmmercial Products of the 
gdow 

~3 above work will be 
me. 1 and important cyel 
reference and gosen al information for the 
Merchant, Broker, Consul. Master Mariner, 
Custom-house Ag 3 Supercargo, Shopkeeper, 

Schoolmaster,” etc. etc. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 


Farringdon Street. 


“A USsErUT we 


rice 6s, 


found to be a 
»pedia of ready 


London & CO., 


* The best Work o e te o Kia 1." 


and Queries. 


In One handsome Volume, post dto., pp. 700, 
price 11. 10s, cloth, 
ADAPTED 


THE STATESMAN, THE LAWYER, 
THE PREACHER, TUE STUDENT, 
AND LITERARY MEN, 


A TREASURY OF 
REFERENCE, 


MANY THOUGHTS ON MANY 
THINGS. 


ALLY ARRANG 


FOR 


MPILED AND ANALYTIC sD BY 


HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


* The ‘Many Thoughts’ are here arranged 
in the form of an analytical dictic mary. We 
look up any subject under the sun, and are 
pretty sure to find something that has been 
said generally well said—upon it ; frequently 
it is something good, that in our own reading 
we have overlooked. The indexing is very 
perfect.” raminer. 

London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., 

Farringdon Street, and all Booksellers. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


‘THE SOCIETY OF ARTS 
PRIZE MICROSCOPES are peculiarly 
3. being of sufficient 


well adapted for GIFTS. 
and unsurpassed 


ower for general purposes, 
for juality at the price. 

Achromatic Microscope, two 
two objectives, in mahogany cabinet, 
cessories, 3 

School Mic reseene, rack adjustment, 10. 6. 

Parties purchasing are requested to see that 
the instruments bear the name of R. FIELD 
& SON, as the character which these instru- 
ments have obtained has induced some other 
makers to copy the title. 

Plates and descriptions may be had on ap- 
plication to 


R. FIELD & SON, New Street, Birmingham. 


eyepieces and 
with ac- 


Ar. 





Foss’s: Heo Columes. 


Now ready, Volumes V. and VI., price 14s. each, of 


THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND; 


WITH MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES CONNECTED WITH THE 


COURTS AT home ygeaa 


By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A. 


— Ve 

Vou. VI. 

} “ Ma. F 
| Bar, told briefly, yet with the accuracy 


| tone of complete interest in his work 
viner. 


reader.” — Eva 


| 

i rT . * - 

The Four Preceding Volumes may 
| 


LONGMAN, BROWN, 
WILLIAM JOB, 


OLD BOOKSELLER, 
SMALLBROOK STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


A x CATALOGUE of GOOD 


l. and 2 


MODERN SECOND-HAND 
1 OIC E OLD BOOKS 


Sent Post paid upon rece 


and 
ready, Gratis 


Address. 


now 
iving the 


ALL 


count in 
xdicals, 
The 


{RE E TRADE 
BROOKS, MUSIC, & 
und. 
¢ Post 

s of the above will find it a 
in the st, even after paying the post 
carriage. A 5. order sent Carriage Free to 
parts of the United Kingdom. Town orders, 
Se. and upwards, sent Free Exporters and 
Private Buyers are respe etfally informed that 
detailed Pros; pectuses will be sent ree to 
all applicant 
S. & T. GILBERT, 4. C opthall: Eee. 

hack of the Bank of Eng land, Lond 
Copy the Addres 
\ THAT WILL THIS COST 
TO PRINT ? is often a thought pass 
ing through the minds of literary and public 
| characters, and persons of benevolent feeling 
Apply as under, and you will receive every in- 
formation requirec 
Every deseriptic on of Prrxtine 
Lrraocrarny, and Book-ainpiNne 
RICHARD BARRE - z 
Established 25 


» Exoravtne, 
5 execut cd. 


sondon. 


— Lane, 


HUBB’S FIREPROOF 

/ SAFES are constructed of strong wrought 

iron, and the detector locks which secure them 

are gunpowder-proof. Detector locks, street 

door latches, cash and deed boxes. Full illus- 
trated price lists sent on application. 

CHUBB & SON, 57. St. Paul's Churchyard, 

London. 


Ast CHROM AztC MICRO- 

OPES. SMITH, BECK & BECK, 

. ANU + an TURING OPTICIANS, 6. C rle~ 
ee London, have received 

ME DAL of the GREAT E EXHI- 

I of 185], and the FIRST-CLASS 

} MEDAL of the PARIS EXHIBI- 

1855, “ For the excellence of their 

iMlesensenen.” 

An_ Illustrated Pamphlet of the 101. EDU- 
CATIONAL MICROSCOPE, sent by Post on 
receipt of Six Postage Stamps 

A GENERAL CATALOGUE for MARCH, 
1867, may be had on application. 


GREEN, 


Henry VII. — Evizanerna, 1485—1603. 
James I, —CommonwEA.tn, 1603—1660. 
ss’s Work will firm in truth a nearly complete History of the English Bench and 


of a most able and diligent investigator, and with that 
on the author's part which fixes the attention of the 


also be had. 
LONGMANS, & ROBERTS. 


LIBRARY CATALOGUES 
for Arranceme nt of Large or Small Libraries. 
Svo., 5s., &s., 10s., and 20s. each. 


ANALYTICAL INDEX to 
r all Subjc ots of Int erent, where to be 
Svo., 48., 68., 10s. ; 4to., 68., Bs., 15s. 


EXTRACT Book for Re- 
ception of various Scraps, from various Sources, 
to b usted in, Written, or Sketched. vo. 
Se. Gcl.; Ato. Ge 

Two Preceding together, 


bound 8vo. 


STABLE, 


Also, Sermon 


CELLAR, 
GAMER, and RENT BOOKS. 
Registers, Books, and Cases. 

DIARIES AND HOUSE- 
KEEPERS in immense Variety, and a valua- 
ble 

PORTABLE COPYING 
MACHINE. 2is. 

Descriptive Catal 
LETTS, SON, & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers a 


To the Clergy and Church- 
wardens. 
YILBERT J. FRENCH, 
¥ Bolton, I. anca ashire beg noe Satan te that 
ne large Supply of SURPL ICES and 
COMMU NION LINEN, in anticipation of 
Easter, is now ready for delivery. 
-paid. 


gues Gratis. 
& Royal Exchange, 
nd Mapsellers. 


Carriage pre 


} ONUMENTAL BRASSES 
4 and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corpo- 
rate, Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, 
end Plates in Medieval and Modern Styles. 
Crest eng craved on Seal or Ring, 8». ; on Die, 
Monograms and Heraldic Designs exe- 
cuted in correct 8 
Hall-marked Bl D 
graved crest, Two Guineas, 
List Post Free. 


T. MORING, Encraver and Heraldic Artist 
(who has received the Gold Medal for En- 
graving), 44. High Holborn, W 


TAR , seeped 
p= TOGRAPHY. — MESSRS, 

T. OTTEWILL & CO., Wholesale, Re- 
tail, and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledonian Road, London, beg to inform the 
Trade and Public generally, “that they have 
erected extensive Workshops adjoining their 
former Shops, and having now the largest Ma- 
nufactory in England for the make of Cameras, 
they are enabled to execute with despatch any 
orders they may be favoured with. —_ The Ma- 
terials and Workmanship of the first class. 
LS ee Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 
plication. 


Detailed Price 








